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became an architect ; indeed, it is a tenable Review of * Patrick Geddes in India ’ edited by J. Tyrwhitt 
view that he remained a mathematician even 68 The Local by Gordon Russell 

in his architecture, arriving at his designs by Review of ‘ The Renaissance of the English Public House’ by Basil 
a process which was essentially intellectual Oliver 

rather than intuitive. But he had, as Le 68 Shorter Notice 

Corbusier has, that mysterious quality which 68 Other Books Received 

we can only call genius, without which no 
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observant of the rules of mathematical theo- 
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Beginning with next month’s issue the page size of the REVIEW will be temporarily reduced from its present 
11 by 14 inches to 93 by 12} inches. This change has been necessitated by increasingly severe paper rationing, 
which has so diminished the number of pages as to jeopardize the standards which the REVIEW has tried to main- 
tain over the last fifty years. The smaller size page will at once bring with it an increase in the number of editorial 
pages, and when the paper position allows of a further increase it will be possible to return to the old size without 
prejudice to the extra pages. This change could of course have been made in the war, but would have appeared 
then almost as a defeat. To-day the REVIEW feels free to consult the needs of its readers. More pages are 
: urgently needed and controls allow no other way of getting them than cutting down the present page size. This 
means that advertisement margins will be cut off, without reducing the actual area of the advertisements. 
Handsome as these margins are, they are by austerity standards waste paper, and the decision has been taken to 
re-employ them as useful space. Since the dates for the allocation of paper supplies do not coincide with the 
beginning of REVIEW volumes, the issues for January and February, 1948, will for purposes of binding be included 
with those for July to December, 1947, and a separate index for them will be issued simultaneously with that for 
the volume ending December, 1947. 



















































































In the early, heroic days of the modern movement “functionalism” was both a battle-cry and a banner. In 
1948, as a battle-cry it has lost something of its former power to rouse; as a banner it may seem a little faded. 
But as a descriptive term it still has its uses—so long as one is careful to be sure what one means by it. 
For, as the note on last month’s frontispiece suggested, there are really two functionalisms: the engineer’s, 
using engineer’s forms and materials without thought for the esthetic value which its products may, and often 
do, possess; and the architect’s, which must always be fully self-conscious. This month’s frontispiece shows, 
in contrast to last month’s, an example of architect’s functionalism. The architect in this case was Holger 
Blom, who was responsible for the landscaping of Stockholm’s parks as described in the REviEw for December 
last, and the building is the Stockholm incinerator plant (further illustrated on pages 45 and 46). That the 
same artist should work with equal success in such diverse media will be surprising only to those who have 
forgotten that visual imagination is no respecter of categories. 











LE CORBUSIER’S MODULOR 


and the Concept of the Golden Mean by Matila Ghyka 





NE 


can say ina. very’ general way: that: the 

‘principal characteristic, of western thought and 

of; its.. two. tangible and. visible. productions, 
western technique and western art (techne was inci- 
dentally the Greek name for art) is to have as founda- 
tion the use of analogy. In speculative thinking and 
metaphysics, this led to the inductive, synthetic method 
of co-ordinating ideas and to the concepts of structure 
and invariant. In technique and in art it implied 
the rational use of proportion “as)}a method of co- 
ordinating plans and shapes, and allowed, as-we will 
see, the formulation of an all-embrfacing Hamiele of 
Analogy for the arts in general. 

The idea of proportion and the theory of aidladions, 
established by the Pythagoreans, Plato, Hudoxus and 
Euclid, was built:on the Pythagorean theory of the 
intervals of the diatonic scale. To these musical 
considerations are also correlated the Pythagorean and 
Platonic conception of the cosmos ‘as a well-ordered 
and harmonious whole, the bulk of Platonic and 
Neo-Platonic esthetics, as well as, the planning 
technique of Greek and Gothic architecture, based on 
the principle of. symphonic, that is harmoniously 
modulated, composition. 

The main mathematical tool here was the use of the 
geometrical proportion, the factor introducing a recur- 
rence or concatenation of similar shapes; the Greek 
word for this proportion (the equality of two ratios) 
was analogia, this geometrical proportion being, indeed, 


‘the mathematical facet of the more general. concept 


of Analogy. Amongst all possible’ geometrical 
proportions, the Greeks discovered that the one which 
gave the greatest choice of possible analogical ecombina- 
tions was that called by them “the Section” par 
excellence, later..the Golden Section, Golden Mean, or 
Divine Proportion. 

To come now to the éssential definitions, we can say 
that the notion of. proportion, although, in logic as 
well as in zsthetics, one of the most elementary and 
most important, is one of the most difficult to formulate 
clearly. It is often confused with the logically anterior 


The Modulor is a linear scale in the form of a tape. Its object is to provide a means by which practical 
_ Realization may be given te the need for efficiency and harmony in the dimensioning of objects and their 
containers, in architectural design and in town-planning. The markings on this scale can be used to 
determine the dimensions of objects, or of a plan, in the same way that, the conventional inch or centimetre 
seale is used. The Modulor differs from such a scale in that the markings on it are related to each other 
by the principle of the Golden Mean. The dimensions of the Modulor are thus related to each other visually 
in the sense that the notes of a musical scale are related aurally.: It may thus previde.a flexible method of 
choosing the proportions of a design, while at the same time ensuring that all its parts’ shall be harmoniously 
related. The Golden Mean occupies an important place in the history of ssthetics.. Its significance arises 
mainly from its remarkable mathematical properties. Matila Ghyka here gives an account of the con- 
cept of the Golden Mean, accompanied by diagrams explaining how it is applied in Le Corbusier’s Modulor, 


notion of ratio, or else, especially when speaking of 
“the proportions”? of a, plan or organism, with, the 
idea of a combination of ratios linked by a common 
factor.. We have then the more complex concept, 
based on the notion of proportion, which Plato, the 
Greek architects and Vitruvius called “ symmetria,” 
and the architects of the. Renaissanee ‘“‘ commodulatio ” 
or “ concinnitas,”’ 

Here follow the respective definitions :— 

(1) Ratio. The mental operation which produces a 
ratio is the quantitative comparison of two magnitudes 
of the same kind ; this,is a particular case of judgment, 
thé typical operation of intelligence, which consists, in 
(i) the perception of a .functional relation or of a 
hiérarchy of values between two entities or objects of 
our knowledge, and (ii) the comparison of the .values, 
qualitative or quantitative. If we are, for example, 
considering two segments of a straight line, the ratio 
between the segments AC and C2 will have as symbol 


| AC/CB, or a/b, if a and 6 are the lengths of these 


segments measured with the sarne unit. This ratio a/b, 
which has not only the' aspect ‘but ‘all the properties 
of a fraction, is also the measure of the segment 4C=a 
if one takes CB=b as unit. 

(2) Geometrical Proportion. ‘The notion of propor- 
tion derives immediately from that of ratio: “* Propor- 
tion is the equivalence of two ratios.” If we have 
established two ratios, 4/B, C/D, between two mag- 
nitudes of the same kind, A and B, on one side, and 
two magnitudes of the same kind; C and D, on the 
other side, the equality 4/B—C/D, expressed by “*A is 
to B as C is to D,” means that the four magnitudes, 
A, B, C, D, are linked by a proportion, symbolized 
by the equality of thé two ratios. If, as before, A, B, 
C, D are straight: line segments, measured by the 
numbers -a, 6, c, d, we have between these numbers 
the equality a/b=c/d ; it is the geometrical proportion, 
called discontinuous proportion in the case when a, b, 
c, d are different from each other, and continuous 
proportion when two of these numbers (the middle 
ones, 'b and ‘c) are’ identical. It is’ the geometrical 








proportion, discontinuous or continuous, which is 
generally used in esthetics and especially in archi- 
tecture. 

The equation of proportion én Haive rij 
terms, a/b=c/d=e/f=g/h, etc., oF a/b-=b/e: 
The second series correspond to the classi 
tinuous proportion, or geometrical progression, as for 
example 1, 2, 4, 8,°16,°32, etc. 

As mentioned above, the notions of ratio and pro- 
portion aré often confused, because geometrical propor- © 
tion implies. the equality of two-or several ratios, ‘that 
is, the persistence, the permanency of a constant ratio 
within the combinations possible between a number of 
magnitudes, and this ratio, which’ ‘characterizes a pro- 
portion or a chain of proportions, is. generally considered 
as being the proportion itself. _The confusion is natural, 
and harmless, as this permanent ratio is the essential 
feature of the proportion, the constant: nuniber which 
is transferred from.one.ratio to the next, which, governs 
the dimensional relations of the 2, 3, 4 or n magni- 
tudes “considered. This quality of permanence, the 
analogical, invariant, which introduces order'and forms 
a correlational link between the .different magnitudes, 
is the proportion. 

(3) Other types of proportion. The geometrical pro- 
portion is one of the ten types of proportion discovered 
by the Pythagoreans.’ The'two most important ones 
(after the geometrical one) are the arithmetical propor- 
tion b—a=d—c and the harmonie proportion 1 /o—1 /a 
=I1/d—1|c. 

With 8 terms, 

for arithmetical proportion, b—a=c— ; 
for harmonic proportion, 1/b—1/a=1/c—1/b. _, 

Another more symmetrical way of writing the three- 
term proportions, generally used when showing all the 
ten types, is 

(c—b)/(b—a)=c/c (arithmetical ronbr ion, like 7,2, 3) 

(c—b)/(b—a) =c/b (geometrical proportion, like J, 2, 4) 

(c—b)/(b—a)=c/a (harmonic proportion, like 2, 3, 6 
or 6, 8, 12). 

The middle term 6 is. called the mean or mediating 
term, and we have respectively 

arithmetical mean ,b=}(a+c), 

geometrical. mean b= +/ac, 

harmonic mean b=2ac/(a +c). 
Plato’s favourite way of creating, a proportion ;was to 
insert the mean,or “ mediety” between the. two 
extreme terms; in the “ Timaeus ”’ he,established the 
*“* Number of the World-Soul,”’ a super-scale of 36,notes, 
by inserting repeatedly arithmetical, and. harmonic 
means between the terms of the “ double tetraktys,”’ 
I, 2, 4, &—1,.3,, 9,, 27.. As shown. by jits name, 
the harmonic proportion plays an important, role 
in. musical theory, especially ,in the mathematical 
theory of scales and chords, but it. has also been 
used in architectural plans (by Bramante and Palladio 
amongst others). 

We shall mention one more mee the. ten types 
of proportion established. by the, Pythagoreans ; ‘it is 
the, tenth (c—a)/(c—b)=b/a, like, 3, 5, 8... This, 
when continued, corresponds to the additive, series, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 13,21, 34,54, .etc.,,in. which..each. term 
is equal to the sum of the two preeeding ones, and ‘the. 
ratio of the consecutive, terms .tends, ;very, quickly 
towards the .Golden’ Section ratio. .It.,is, called the 









MODULOR EXPLAINED 





























A LAMESURE DE 
L HOMME 


‘ Serskireres shommniien tigers 
essential points of his body—the solar 
. plexus, the top.of, his head and the ¢x- 
tremity of his fingers when the arm 
is raised—are related. D jis the Golden 
Mean of AB; B is the Golden Mean 
of DC ; and AD. is equal. to DE. » 


Qi is possible to find the Golden Mean 


of:a lengti.. by 2: purely: geometrical 


construction. 


In the left-hand figure, AD is the given © of 
AC’. 


length. Complete the with AD 
as side: Take the ‘mid-point ‘of AD 
and with this point as centre draw the 
circular arc shown. This determines 
the point B; The DB jis then : 
such that BD : AD—AD: (AD+ BD). 
"It may then be said that the length 
ae et eoee eee 
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ayes a C’ 
- D’ 
A’ 


‘S 


/5+1), or 1-618 
‘called the Golden 


sin AB. | AB is J 
times AD. AD 


. Mean of AB and DB is the Golden 
jlem 








we com- 
A‘C’. D’ is 

Ye Complete the 
DY and D’C’ as sides. 
sf ‘ radius FC’, draw 
ail shee 

AF. With 
A’G draw an arc 
the point E on 
Tength A’E is such 
that’ EC’ es : A’C’, It may 
then he caid that the A’C’ is 
reduced by the ror Mean to give 
A’E. The length A to A’C’ 
divided by. }(1/5-41), 1618. AE is 
said to bad en ean of A’C’ and 
EC’ is the Golden Mean complement. 
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4 Te pre of the Golden Mean can be used to derive two series of dimensions 
from the human figure. One of these—which we shall call the Red series—takes 
as its hasic value the height of a standing: man—72 im. or 1-829m., This 


diminished by the Golden Mean to give the next dimension of the be aoa 
can be diminished by the Golden Mean and so on 


This again 


indefinitely. 
The second—to be called the Blue series—is based ‘on the height of a standing man 
with arm upraiged—2-26m. Again dle Trane; may he, Meninigens by the Golden 


Mean to give a d series of di 


The dimensions obtained in the Red and Blue derika ‘ite really no ‘more than markers. 


In fact, any gradation between two steps can be 


subjected to further divisions by 


means of successive reductions by the Golden Mean, or they can be extended by 


the Golden’ Mean to give larger and 


dimensions. 


These two scales—the Red and the Blue—form the basis of the’ Modulor. This 
consists of a. tape, 226m. long, on one side. of, which is reproduced in true scale the 
gradations of the Red and Blue series. On the other side of the tape, these gradations 


ced an two’ scales, One’ of these is' at 4 reduction’ suitable to archi- 


tectural and the other to town-planning projects.) 
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“* series! of | Biboracei,!" and. plays an. eminent -_ in 
botany: Find 

(4) The ‘Golden| Section. | The Golden Sientints ean be 
etntiderol either as,a ratio or, as:a geometrical propor- 
tion... Two magnitudes are in the Golden Section: ratio 
or {proportion when the ratio between the bigger and. the 
smaller one is equal to the ratio between the sum. of the 


two magnitudes and, the: bigger one. If .a@.and b are the | 


numbers measuring those two magnitudes, we have, ‘by 
definition, a/b=(a+)/a.. We. see immediately that, d, 
a, a+b: are terms ofa continuous. geometrical propor- 
tion. ;, We. ean, also obtain this Golden Section ratio by 
a “ logistical’? »method, that is im trying to get the 
simplest asymmetrical proportion. . We’ have already 
seen that. three terms at) least, are generally needed, in 
order to write, a|,proportion,,'as in the. continuous 
proportion: c/b=b/a. . The only: ‘possible. simplification 
is to eliminate,,one, of the three terfns, by’ supposing 
c=a@+b, which gives us '\(a+b)/a=a/b, the équation 
already formulated as definition of the Golden Section. 
In order to obtain the numerical value. of this ratio a/b 
or (a +b)/a, we. transform (a+b)/a=a/b; into a?/b’= 
a/b+1; ‘this gives. us the equation, X?=-X +1, where 
the positive value of the root .X: (that, is, the numerical 
value) of ,a/b. which! |we, ate looking for). is |X =a/b= 
4(/5 +1)=1,618).'.. (the negative value, :'}(J—+/5), 
is —1/X or —0.618 ...). This ratio, 1.6180. ., 
generally symbolized by ¢, is the Golden Ratio, Golden 


Mean, or Golden Number ; it also corresponds to what - 


Euclid calls: “‘ dividing a magnitude in: extreme and 
mean ratio,” and is one of the most interesting amongst 
algebraical numbers. Here are some of its properties :— 

¢=3(V5+1)=1.61803 ... (so that 1.618 is an 

accurate approximation), 

¢7=2,618 ..., 

I/=0.618 . . . =}(~5—1), 

g=—¢+1, $= ¢'+¢ and, more ag 

¢*= a—1 + $=. { 
This applies also to negative exponents, so that 

g=1+1/¢ or ¢’=$¢'+¢~", 

1)$* 1/4 +1/$" or $*#=4 +44 
or, more generally, 1/¢"=1/¢"*7 +1/¢"**. 
We see that the ¢ series or Golden series 1) ¢, 4°, $7... 
¢" has| the;-same property as the, Fibonacei, series, 
already mentioned, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34,55... , of 
being a two-beat additive series (each-term is equal to 
the sum of the two preceding ones) ; the ratio between 
two consecutive terms of the Fibonacci series tends 


very quickly’ ‘to the value’ ¢ (8/5=1.6, 13/8=1.625, 


21/138 =1.618...,... 34/21=1.679.... 89/55=1.618 ..,..). 
The series ¢ is: also a rigorously geometrical progression, 
and is 'the only one. to have at the same time the additive 
property. Like all geometrical progressions, it,.can 
representa logarithmic spiral curve of organic, ““ homo- 
thetic ” growth, (the "surfaces and. volumes limited , by 
the: growing" ares ofthe: spiral -are rigorously similar), 
but’ inthis spécial “dase the homothetic growth 
is. obtained by. simple. additions, of. already . existing 
elements; which is ‘also’ the case for the Fibonacci ‘series. 
This property of producing . approximately, similar 
growing surfaces and.volumes by simple aecretions ‘of 
diserété units isa reason forthe role of the Fibonacci 


series in botany. In the human body or face, it is the 


rigorous ¢ series (or a “ theme ” related to it, like 1/5), 
which generally gives the key of the proportions of the 


41 
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pendicular intersecting lines, a network can be obtained. 
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5 Similarly, a network can be obtained from the Blue series by mark- 
ing off the dimensions along two perpendicular intersecting lines, 


The ‘two networks _de- 
rived from the Red and 
Blue series can then 
be superposed to give a 
single network. 
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MODULOR EXPLAINED 


10 


The rectangles are only a 
few of those which are 
suggested by the networks 
derived from the Red and 
Blue series. It is seen 
that a wide variation of 
lengilh/width ratios can be 
obtained, but all of these 
lengths and widths are 
related through the Golden 
Mean. 
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The surfaces shown in Fig. 7 may be combined together harmoniously in a great 
number of ways. In the top left-hand corner, some of the surfaces are given reference 
numbers and a few of their possible combinations are shown. Volumes for the 
purpose of three-dimensional design can, of course, be obtained in the same way as 


these surfaces. 


A square can be divided into 
proportions determined by 
the Modulor. This can be 
done in many ways and it 
ean then be decided which 
is the most suitable and 


satisfying. 


In _ the top two rows, a 
square is broken up into 
five different types of panel 
determined by the Modulor. 
These are combined into 
sixteen different figures. 

In the middle two rows, 
four different types of panel 
determined by the Modulor 
are again arranged in six- 
teen different ways. In 
the bottom two rows, three 
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whole: |The ‘geometrical) properties of the Golden Sec- 
tion or Proportion, ¢=}(V5+1)=1.618 . . . , are not 
less remarkable than’ thé! algebraicalones); we shall 
only mention here: that: ¢\is the key: proportion of the 
regular pentagon, decagon, star-pentagonor pentagram, 
star decagon, and ‘of the regular ‘“* platonic ” ‘solids 
dodecahedron and ‘icosahedron, as well as of) the two 
star-dodecahedra derived from them. \\ This' explains in 
turn the role of those regular polygons ‘and polyhedra 
and of pentagonal symmetry in the morphology of 


living organisms (especially in botany). As reported — 


by Lucian, the pentagram ‘was the secret pass-symbol 
of the Pythagoreans; Moessel has‘shown that the 
decagon and the star-decagon’ constitute ‘the frame of 
the Gothic master-diagram from which most of the 
plans of Gothic cathedrals can ‘be ‘derived. 

The “ Principle of Analogy ” in art has been clearly 
formulated by Thiersch. It sums’ up the role of 
proportion as creating similar shapes in a plan or 
organism : — 

‘We have found, in observing the most successful 
products of art in all important periods, that in each 
of them a fundamental shape is repeated, and that the 
parts form, by their composition and disposition, similar 
figures. Harmony results from ‘the repetition of the 
fundamental form ‘of the plan throughout: its sub- 
divisions.” , 
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] fEagret of: taking \ as the \banic surface the square whose side is 
2-26m,—the basic dimension of. the Blue series—related 
can be used as basic surfaces. They can then be subdivided by means 
of the Modulor. Some: of the possible alternative surfaces are shown, 


together with a few of the ways in which they can be divided up. All © 


of them have one side determined by the basic dimension of the Blue 
series (2-26m.). 
(a) is the basic square and its half 5 in in (b), the second dimension of 
the rectangle i is the basic, dimension of the Blue series plus its Golden 
Mean ; in (¢), the basic dimension of the Red series ; in (d), the 
Galbbec: Mania iobsaleeiMiipn sertbas tecteh Stes elias Degesiinedghebele 
of the Red series, The remaining basic surfaces each consist of two 
rectangles with one side, whose length is 2-26m., in common. The 
dimensions of the two are: in (f), the ‘basie 
dimension of the Blue series and half this length ; in (g), the basic 
dimension of the Red series and the Golden Mean of pie 9p series; 
pl glares sad i, otnertepfaah orb equal to 
dimension ©  thprontin acho ries ; in (i), they are again 
pasar piper ly wpe panel fe Golden Mean complement 
of the Red series. 
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In January THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
bee pablished three Swedish buildings chosen to 
shall represent that movement towards greater 
f the freedom in the matter of decoration, and a less 
ram, doctrinaire use of the structural forms 
lids associated with the modern movement, which 
ne has been christened “the new empiricism.” 
edra The two buildings that follow serve as a 
y of reminder that there is another side to the 
orted picture. In certain of the interiors of the 
a Railway Post Office at Stockholm, it is true, 
re of some concessions to the new ideals are 
the perceptible, but taken together they bear 

witness to the fact that in Sweden as elsewhere 
early the functionalism of the thirties is very much 
: alive, living as it does by tenets which are 
still as valid as when they were formulated. 
ssful 
each 
t the 
nilar 
' the 
sub- 


1, the shorter five- 
storey wing, with part 
of the south wing, 
whose height was 

i governed by the 

proximity of the Town 
Hall, beyond. In the 
site-plan below’ the 
darker areas repre- 
sent those parts of 
the building which 
have been completed 
to date and are illus- 
trated here. 
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BAR AUAAY POS OP UPFVOU DY SvoGiawiemu 


LARS-ERIK LALLERSTADT: ARCHITECT 


nee, _ 


The new railway post office is in the heart of Stockholm, 


de is near a small inlet of the lake Malaren, and close to the Central 
nels railway station and the Town Hall. This dominant positicn 
ewil, necessitated the greatest care in the design and the landscaping 
All: of the building. The neighbouring Town Hall and the city 
Blue skyline determined that the southern wing, which is 100 yards 
long, should be only three floors high. Only the smaller wing 

Bad at right angles to the larger one has been built in five floors, 
P th and even here the top floor has slender pillars and large areas 
ment of glass. For the same reason, the staircase window facing 
f two the water is light in construction and colour. The railway 
The post office was built during the war years. The first sod was 

basic turned in the beginning of 1943, and the building was not 
note finished until the end of 1946. The slow building progress was 
ial to due to difficult soil conditions, lack of materials and, above all, 
again the necessity of constructing the building in stages, which 
ment would allow of continuous use. The function of the railway 


post office is to collect outgoing and transit mail from the whole 
postal district of Stockholm, and to sort and prepare it for 
transport by the railway mail cars. It also serves as receiving 
office for bulk mail, and as the sorting office for incoming 
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ground floor 


I, public office. 2, cashier. 3, public parcels 
office. 4, parcels receiving office, 5, prelimin- 
ary sorting. 6, book-rate mails receiving 
office. 7, parcel-trolley park. 8, cashier. | 
9, public newspapers office. 10, newspapers 
receiving office. Il, newspaper sorting. 
12, weighing room. 13, foreman and stores. 
14, canteen. 
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mail before its dispatch to the different distributing offices in 
the tity. In order to fulfil these functions efficiently there is 
a complicated system of conveyor belts, spiral and slide tracks 
which take up a considerable space. In addition, six railway 


tracks run beneath the building. Special care has been taken 
to provide good conditions for the staff. The six hundred 
employees have a large restaurant with an open terrace, on 
which there are tables for two hundred. - There are also 
common rooms and sleeping quarters for those who, owing to 


RAILWAY POST OFFICE 


2, the mail van loading port. 
3, the workers’ canteen. 4, 
parcels office. 5, bunks for 
workers unable to get home 
after late night shifts. 6, cloak 
room, 7, one of the board rooms. 
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a late night shift, cannot get home. The structure is a 
reinforced concrete frame with transept-armed framework 
plates. Some load-bearing outer walls are, however, owing to 
lack of cement and steel, built of bricks of dimensions 
10” x 5” x 3”. The facing bricks throughout are bright 
yellow, hard-ourned, and selected with great care to get an 
even tone and a moderate variation in colour. Floors in the 
loading rooms and platforms are of specially-treated concrete, 
and in the sorting room are of pinewood blocks. Staircase 
treads are of hard, grey limestone, and risers are of black 
limestone. Lavatories have flocrs and screen partitions of 
cement mosaic in bright colours. The walls are generally 
plastered and painted. Woodwork is of pinewood, except for 
such doors and window frames as are subjected to strain, 
which are of oak. The canopies over the platforms are of 
reinforced concrete faced with pinewood on the inner side 
and these and all other roofs are covered with sheet metal. 


1, a view of the 
Stockholm in- 
cinerator plant 
from the  north- 
west. 
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longitudinal section 














HOLGER BLOM: ARCHITECT 


The garbage incinerator plant of the City of Stockholm, built 
in 1939, is situated at Lofsta, ten kilometres from Stockholm. 
The garbage from Stockholm is transported by rail and unloaded 
directly into a bunker at the back of the building, the railway 
waggons being overturned by means of a special tip arrange: 
ment. Polygrip shovels transport the garbage from the bunker 
up to the shaker conveyors, from which it falls upon movable 
drying grates and from there on to the incinerator grates and 
into the furnaces. 

The building has been conceived as a casing for the high 
furnace machinery. The outer walls consist of bricks framed in 
light steel members, the exposed surfaces of which are painted 
bright red. The whole building covering is stabilized by the 
back-side of the bunker, which is made of concrete. 

As the garbage ccntains a great deal of wood and waste paper, 
it is completely consumed by the fire without it being necessary 
to add coal or other substances, while it gives so much heat 
that it has been possible to utilise the smoke gases for a power 
station, with an efficiency of fifteen to seventeen million kilo- 
watt hours per annum, and a mechanized laundry. 























STOCKHOLM INCINERATOR PLANT 


2. the plant from the west ; 
the reinforced concrete 
bunker acts as_ stabiliser 
to the whole building, 
which is of yellow brick in 
a light steel frame. 3, the 
plant from the east. 
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RAILWAY POST OFFICE 


2, the mail van loading port. 
3, the workers’ canteen. 4, 
parcels office 5, bunks for 
workers unable to get home 
after late night shifts. 6, cloak 
room, 7, one of the board rooms. 


ground floor 


|, public office. 2, cashier. 3, public parcels 
office. 4, parcels receiving office, 5, prelimin- 
ary sorting. 6, book-rate mails receiving 
office. 7, parcel-trolley park. 8, cashier. 
9, public newspapers office. 10, newspapers 
receiving office. 11, newspaper sorting. 
12, weighing room. 13, foreman and stores. 
14, canteen. 














mail before its dispatch to the different distributing offices in 
the city. In order to fulfil these functions efficiently there is 
a complicated system of conveyor belts, spiral and slide tracks 
which take up a considerable space. In addition, six railway 
tracks run beneath the building. Special care has been taken 
to provide good conditions for the staff. The six hundred 
employees have a large restaurant with an open terrace, on 
which there are tables for two hundred. There are also 
common rooms and sleeping quarters for those who, owing to 











a late night shift, cannot get home. The structure is a 
reinforced concrete frame with transept-armed framework 
plates. Some load-bearing outer walls are, however, owing to 
lack of cement and steel, built of bricks of dimensions 
10” x 5” x 3”. The facing bricks throughout are bright 
yellow, hard-ourned, and selected with great care to get an 
even tone and a moderate variation in colour. Floors in the 
loading rooms and platforms are of specially-treated concrete, 
and in the sorting room are of pinewood blocks. Staircase 
treads are of hard, grey limestone, and risers are of black 
limestone. Lavatories have flocrs and screen partitions of 
cement mosaic in bright colours. The walls are generally 
plastered and painted. Woodwork is of pinewood, except for 
such doors and window frames as are subjected to strain, 
which are of oak. The canopies over the platforms are of 
reinforced concrete faced with pinewood on the inner side 
and these and all other roofs are covered with sheet metal. 


1, a view of the 
Stockholm in- 
cinerator plant 
from the  north- 
west. 
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longitudinal section 














HOLGER BLOM: ARGHITECT 


The garbage incinerator plant of the City of Stockholm, built 
in 1939, is situated at Lofsta, ten kilometres from Stockholm. 
The garbage from Stockholm is transported by rail and unloaded 
directly into a bunker at the back of the building, the railway 
waggons being overturned by means of a special tip arrange- 
ment. Polygrip shovels transport the garbage from the bunker 
up to the shaker conveyors, from which it falls upon movable 
drying grates and from there on to the incinerator grates and 
into the furnaces. 

The building has been conceived as a casing for the high 
furnace machinery. The outer walls consist of bricks framed in 
light steel members, the exposed surfaces of which are painted 
bright red. The whole building covering is stabilized by the 
back-side of the bunker, which is made of concrete. 

As the garbage ccntains a great deal of wood and waste paper, 
it is completely consumed by the fire without it being necessary 
to add coal or other substances, while it gives so much heat 
that it has been possible to utilise the smoke gases for a power 
station, with an efficiency of fifteen to seventeen million kilo- 
watt hours per annum, and a mechanized laundry. 











STOCKHOLM INCINERATOR PLANT 


2. the plant from the west ; 
the reinforced concrete 
bunker acts as_ stabiliser 
to the whole building, 
which is of yellow brick in 
a light steel frame. 3, the 
plant from the east. 
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that even a small pit no rmore than two feet deep would 

fill with water from his city’s soil in a few hours, em- 
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ip. pene ‘or.the:raised tombs plastered. brick, 

finished with a coat of whitewash, was at first theseommonest 

material. ,;;Columbaria,;.also,-of brick, mene one above 

another for the: weecos of the affluent d ead, ‘these con-., 


Te citizen’ of early New Orleans, faced with the fact 
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ions: tne ew Ol the’ ‘Atlantic: lncuioband than with ‘midst ‘ofthe ' 
ssip “The fact that'‘ho stone could be quarried 
i ere “within. ‘hundr ? 

¢ to such a degree that we find, among:the-old: buildings 

ceedingly few, executed entirely in stone,’ and 
many exterior. stone. details. Costs evidently were 








could..solve” their’ problems'effectively ,by..the use of; ‘brick, 
Ste dn ‘wrought’ ‘arid Cast iron: 
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variety. of tomb: forms where thé 
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peasant. 
a good deal: : 
risk “for tonib ‘details ‘such se 


Orleans, :as axgreat port; had better transport ites : 


3 of miles of New .Orleans | Jimited ,, 


bait aan in addition;:the ‘builders had found that they, ” 


well imthe swampy: y. cemeteries;.what is more, brick cannot 


burial grounds. The physical’ necessity for housing the dead. 





it became steadily sweeter, as it was increasingly infected with 
Victorian sentimentality. 

While sg eg in stone was thus deve! loping, the use of 
~iron-did-not_la In-a-previous-artiole-on-the architecture of 


New Or "pointed out) that. the development of iron- 
work in o tibpeiantas dieiuea toneapace pinto. As far as 
“ean be fudged from ‘actual dates remaining im the cemeteries, 


these'are’as follows’?.\(1) wrought iron, about'1805 to 1835 ; 
(2) an Sverlapbing period (roughly 1825 to 1850) when both 
wrought and cast,iron. were,combined in.one railing or gate— 
usually .with 'the structural portions wrought, and the in- 
dividual ornaments’ cast’; (8) cast iron, from about 1835 to 
1890, By 1840'cast iron‘had ‘achieved predominance, owing 
to its lower cost, the larger number of kinds of designs in 
», Which. it,could be used, and its Eeotet resistance to rust. 

A good part, if not all, Of the wrought iron must have been 


niaide locally ; there were quite a number. of ironworking shops 
“dn New Orleans as early as the eighteenth century. A few 
names+Devault, Malus » Urtibise;wean and Pierre La Fitte, 






Pelaine» and More —ha We. comé down to us and it is said 
that, later, a number of: th : More likely slaves were trained as 
“fronworkérs. ‘But, none of the wrought iron now extant 
“seems. to. exhibit, any signature. And | though but a very small 
ies of it may have been brought France or 
pain, nevertheless it is true that the general feeling of the 
iron forms seems closer to ts Barone prototypes 
then the later cast.irom-—probably thé earliest iron- 
“\workers,.were born, and trained, in ee. French designs 
found on the balconies of Palma de Mallorca come quite close 
attern to certain. ht iron railings i in the Vieux Carré 
ct ew. Orleans, as on ‘the Cabildo for instance. In the case 
of the cemeteries, there are a fair number of railings which 
undoubtedly reveal a close connection with eighteenth-century 
Franee. .Mueh of'the early ht iron; it: niay be added, 
has disappeared; “partly” betaiise ° of ‘the high humidity and 
» resultant-rust, and partly because it is not as strong physically 
as ‘cast iron, so that today there is much less of it than of 
east iron»in the cemeteries. 
Most.of the. New Orleans, cast iron, on the other hand, was 
urely loeal.in.origin,.-but..was manufactured in Phila- 
elif ia.” The foundry: of: R.i Wood and Co: (later becoming 
Wood. and Pérot) seems "to have distributed * ornamen 
cast.izon.throughout the East and the South—-New Orleans, 
5 secon St. Francisville, Natchez. and. Vicksburg—and was 
‘probably: responsible for. much..of the, cast iron of New 
}° they: even’ had ‘a: New: Orleans: branch, Wood, 
r and Co., founded in the 1850's. (Meanwhile, 
New Orleans hadstablished a few cast-iron foundries 
of ‘its Own—among ‘them,’ the Shake: Tron Works and 
_, the Leeds Oa thie said’to’date from 1825.) The original 
firm of R. Wood and Co. began, opétafions about 1834, and 
gare an immense variety..of. railings,..gates, balconies, 
o enl,ccamnters, “stairs, tombs; ‘chairs, tree ‘boxes, hitching 
ie Waa sal few New thieaes 
ood and Co. and its successor 
signed, but. others, unsigned, can; be identified 
‘elsewhere, especially at Natchez 
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modifications, were at least. partly 

j h a i : New 6 Wang ‘“Onwor “a ss ev powering pirysies DaCKE ound 6 
that of any other old city in the country. The Philadelphia its marshes, its frenzied insect and plant life, 
craftsmen, apparently, based their work on French books of | plagues) had mage on their minds. — 
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9 a: draped ccukiuan amathesh of AA90 (cthsst4 
variation on the yertical motif mere often.» 
expressed in the New Orleans cemeteries by the 
obelisk. ay 


comp: ‘ ' rf 
proportion of the early, and most prom cia 
“ Yankees ” so- Ik J) have their tombs here— | ° 
including some well-known ‘figures ‘frotii'the * aie 
world of the stage, music, and iture? Old .  PStABCe*. 
abandoned warehonseé and freight yards now |’ apnens 1 te 
surround it. » Homo weak? Syeve 1. 
in St. Roch Cemetery. ' Most: of the ‘early  * * | attache 
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construction | ‘over the’ tomb 
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UMPHRY REPTON 


a florilegium 


a a il ani nec gph esery mn sheng fash xr 
gardening. Mr. Steegmann in THE “ARCHITECTURAL review, vol. 80, 1936, and -vol.:83, 1938, has. shown him as. a leader of the 


ue ‘movement. Mr, Haaeey in The Picturesque has excellently outlined his share inthe formation of the new principles of 


the nineteenth century and Mr. H,. F. Clark. (tHe arcarrecruraL review, February, 1946) has eilacrged on this theme; but there 


still. remains a. ceriain amount of documentation tp be done—which is the occasion for this Florilegium by Nikolaus Pevsner. 


|i bes phi ton was horn in‘ 1'762 and died in 
a, Shorty after Roy ssascs Brown’s death 
in 1788 aa became his : successor in 
mr ‘and affluence. When: in 1794 Uvedale Price 
bs see published their first 
ue, peu) regarded Repton 
te pofsipnal improvers of places.” (Knight : 
)« ‘By 1794 he = improved over 
places; 1808 nearly two hundred (Observa- 
ny 20), by 1816 more than four’ hundred 
{ ‘ is, p. 409). Many Repton' gardens are 
still. pi ough later, alteration and 
ie a Acca of. vegetation. has changed their 
appearance, Much detail research is still meeded 
before we'shall know what of eighteenth.and early 
nineteenth century parks we actually still possess. 
In £9 Same pera in which Price’s Essay’ on 
the P. ht’s Landscape came out, 
Repton published his first book. It was. followed 
by four more. Their titles are :— 
1794 Sketches Hints on Landscape Gardening. 
"Otervedsnd: on’ the Mieeey nd Practice ‘of 


“y into’ the C of Taste in Landscape 
1808 Desig for the Pavilion at Brighton. 
ier uote on the Poesy and:Practice of Landscape 


be pig's as. Sketches, 
ones _Inguiry Designs and Fragments, with 
\Loudon’s one-+volume. edition 
af all of (1840), In this handy. edition the 
book is still much used by the landscape architect 
and the ws today, as the number of 
from the lihrary-of.the Royal Institute 
> “six bétween 1986 and 

This ‘is quite’ understandable ; 
sensible way of presenting | his 


be o£ 


Repton and the Eighteenth 
Centary 


SLIDES: Repton’s interest in visual. presentation 
did not stop at mere care for good book illustration, 
He. invented. a special. technique for, showing what 
his: proposed: improvements would. actually look 
like. This’ technique’ hée used in the Red Books, 
leather-bound volumes which he ‘prepared for 
prospective and actual clients as: well as in the 
printed books, which are mostly compiled from 
the Red Books, He sketched himself a number 
of views of house and grounds in the state in which 
he saw them, and then painted a proper water 
eolour drawing with his improvements in their 
finished ‘state over which ‘a flap indicates things in 
their present state. Thus the client’s and reader’s 
first impression is the view as it is, their second— 
a skilfully calculated’ surprise—the ‘view ‘as’ it 
should be. These flaps he calls slides. “ They are 
an expensive method of illustration,, but the best, 
I would say, to this day. If it is no longer used, 
the reason is‘ that there exists only a. very small 
public nowadays ready to pay a high price ‘for 
esthetic thrill. You.need the eighteenth century 
virtuoso, sensitive; sensuous ‘and leisurely, to insist 
on visual perfection at any price. 


VISUAL SENSIBILITY: Many - of’ Repton’s 
vers suggestions, cites in his earlier oa 


ws, and the volume with Loudon’s 3 


of gardening 


a vast amount 


demand ‘the ‘¢razy visiial single-mindedness of the 
Georgian amateur. 
The net ‘fence,’ through which the water appears, is so 
near the’ windows, that, by the laws of pe , it 
acts as @ false standard, and by it we measure the size 
of the pool, It was for this reason that. I desired some 
cattle might be driven on the banks, which, as I have 
elsewhere shewn, are the best standard for assisting the 
ay with ‘respect to the distance, and, of course, 
the dimensions of other objects. (Skeléhies; p. 73.) 
At HURLINGHAM, on the banks of the Thames, the lawn 
in front of the house was necessarily contracted by the 
vicinity of the river, yet being too large to be kept under 
the scythe and roller, and too small to be fed by a flock 
of sheep, I recommended. the introduction of Alderney 
cows only ;. and the effect. is that of giving imaginary 

extent. (Observations, p,. 135.) 

i: am peculiarly happy in being called, upon to mark a 

spot: for’ new cottages, instead of those -which it: is 

necessary.:to remove, because, the turnpike-road being 
removed, there will be no access for the inhabitants. but 
through a part of the park, which cannot then be private. 

I. must advise, howeyer, that some one or more of the 

houses in this dell ‘be left,’ and inhabited either as a 

"s house, a dairy, or a meriagerie, that the occasional 
smoke fromthe chimneys may animate the scene: 

Ti these passages cows, sheep and pheasants are 
just so many spots of colourand form in pictures. 
There ‘were no’ puritan Fm yet about ‘the 
relative values of moral an thetic matters, 


Plenty moreexamples could-be given of Repton’s 
intense ‘visual ‘sensibility. - Many: of the. qualities 
brought. out’ most ‘consistently by Repton appear 














































in Price’s Essay too, others are fresh observations § It seems at first a futile controversy ; for Repton exten 

chs, 7 “ re many pont Hs dvr to br . Br 

oqnyn nes: Trees of a a og mage as ge & - : 
valen tee “asahiopctany festa eke dame it ) that the dull, = | 
ae Bees I believe chiefly tranquil scene” (Knight, ) which was. aa e 
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from the circumstances of contrast. (Sketches, 56.) Brown's ideal, was sso epton's sane 






















The contrasted greens of wood and lawn are. aot sation just as as Price and the 
to gratify the eye ; it requires other objects, and those of . against m the lawn () _ be. 
parca spee eye in by artificial means, such as a rivers and lakes in yay Ais me SiG uel Secon 
building, a tent, or a road. (Sketches, 80.) clump (Observations oj and the bl ery 90 eminence don aes | bathe 
Repton’s last: book has a whole|Fragment on pres s Ap wale mt sansa eae 9 
contrasts, discussing for instance— “oc ty tee sage ¢ a appea 
conteast in texture; some pists Aad flower eppearing | down to principles he tod most of them straight ~ soba 
as if composed of silk ; others, of cloth or velvet; some from Price. Here for instance are what he And, 
pang oa Page others, harsh, rough ad peekly, and and summed up at the end of his Sketches as the main And iment bia! 
the) contrast ‘of ‘size ;.. some, aloe, ¥ 2" & eee: ates +s eeabege dL. Sucey chat aE 
chestnut, or the tulip-tree, bearing their blossoms above sources of ure in landscape gardening : 1 Congraity nter . : y, oman 
others, dimin — 1U Til Order — IVS gardener “as they Fragments 467) 

plots, auc taiplatures of aa, recmtting 0 be sale) hes Petpet — VE Intploney Ver Sisopliety ae cake ora sll »also. sound, tot 
or placed on tables, and. in or baskets, ° ‘yin Vanity ph ci: Sige i yp 0k poate But te i mais oo ie sa cae his them 
oT IV Appupekdige. <= “XV Animation — XVI The j ty 7 oom 
OPTIGAL MLLUSION: A piain aap a a, Honda Seasons (112-114). . i wall 
bill's plain, acconding to the point ¢ papien | as late as = hia Wiicees is 8 ue . 
each is seen. (Observations, 151.) S dies invest, anil a : 
EFFECTS OF SUNLIGHT: Certain objects appear een one novelty Tmation 550) onl 
best with the sun behind them, and others with the sun and when. we-read that intricacy is : he te 
full upon them ; and it is rather si » that. to the ‘as aun wae uniformity on the one J C 
lawn, water, and distant mountaias; while tothe latter and confusion on the other (Observations, 1 . Thes 

. > Bt m T 
belong all artificial objects, such as houses, bridges, roads, we mean to read Price’ himself: Tur tat oti yet i 
boeke arable: fields, and distant wae or _ villages. to this sentence : it wo 
; reeset | ‘The imind requires a continiaity, though not = sameness ; “wh he 
E FRAMED AND UNFRAMED anid, while it with succession variety, it 
ee the windows. of .an' ‘apartment will offended citier cana eho destroys the unity ’ ete 
materially ,differ from Sa — Beng “en one a of co; ., (Observations, 184.) i* clipt 
ir. In one. .case,. without mo * : ; : . 
Roni sixty to ninety degrees; or, by a single motion of . ‘Yet bcc mr: nore. aang hg maf = - 
the head, without moving the body, we may see every Importan tras | principle .. ne eh “ 
object within one hundred and eighty degrees of vision. on the one hand and Price and, Knight onthe ; tot 
In the other case the portion of lan will be much Taking the professional first, Repton was a gardener The’ 
less, and inust depend on the size of the window, the __that was his-ttade and sole source of income— num| 
thickness of the walls, and the distance of the spectator is and Minisld: Gian aes amateun, | Baten and 
from the aperture. Hence it arises, that persons are Price Knig a title la ‘avin tect 
frequently disappointed,’ after building a-house, to find had in fact invented title. ndscape garder of F 
that those objects: which they expected wouldform the for. himself to establish his status (Sketches 28). ;, more 
leading features Se their comeing te are ‘scarcely re ti r. ws 3, = * 
except ‘from such ‘a situation in’ the room as) ma vhose chi : X 
inconvenient to the spectator. (Observations, 150.) ames engonsnaaienioes ER ou seraty perhaps yield ea for yall unibery’ aiid gard 
It is unnecessary to add, after this that Repton nee equal propriety might Nag croc = vo they eke i ped a Neat ener: pia 

4 LJ LJ > are reve . Sketches, >. * i M : | * 

alae es eae of oe ponies aoene diort; t there io'tiothiag that a man of abilities may not-do are...» to be:avoided:; and I trust that the de 

ea, aepcsce A nt; } en — pontanios for himself, if he will dedicate his whole:attention to that taste of, this ,country.,will neither ,insipidly. slide into. the i 
buildings..of vegetation and,colouring, especially subject toni. But. the life of man is mat ipa to pce that aratertgoay 8 re acy ne bare ft 

a i i i y ; little wledge a ; bald,’ : Ww vhich » so ustly . enlis t 

rreyson at or gir ger gee age oymaten dag caiapeeotis thing,” so Fay viroiiiadaite " of every art; as well ... under,the ace g g le and. harsh-featured repor 
nature (Fragments, 428.) as that of medicine, will often ften find that the most difficult oe ee ae a vemenreenvesee he we 
; ; cases are pnw bg patient has begun by quacking (Sheil, 401d) Hiv aft 0) ay a 
MAN OF COMPROMISE: In all this Repton himself. , 108. “So ft isthe ‘spirit of compromise’ separates when. 
pears exac’ itemporari Natural taste, like natural from amateurs. What’ princi les on Oft 
fel ph » Uy rat pia 21 tt coro Pm Wie “hie ‘wished to ‘set ‘aginst. the Fres 
ellow-writers on landscaping Uvedale Price. and age yee ak hms they" went the ‘positive : = 
Payne Knight. But that impreasion is deceiving. ty ty rv them. b Pic que a clearly already in the Sketches, woh 
They were revolutionaries; he was: a man ‘of © and it willbe’ ‘that in these rinciples lies Agi 
compromise who never forgot. his -practi ‘and PS pinnae meget pene And 
his clients. He disliked novelty and ficance. nce ; ie 
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eomposed, ' 
he recommienc 





pcassures us, as early ias. 1790, 
asin ‘sich’ as’ this :— 


The straight ftemace ought not to be disturbed : although 


it is a remnant of of the last century, 

yet it is an object of such comfort and convenience, that 

it would be unpardonable to destroy it, for no other reason 

than, because, a straight walk is out of fashion. 

irs tg tere ally ame end, so inter- 

cul tan pestle thle age waite, 1 indeed, who 
turn awa’ 


the Gnd stately mall along a straight line of terrace, 
too! frequently repeated waving line of beauty, 
D descent from the hotise. has’ been! cut into 
rraces eAei ‘supported bya red trike wal 
Te Ril Mee Mase tis mallets 
ns 





fh. 


__f: Repton: is correct in. the date, given to this 
, there:is no reason, to, doubt. it—then 


he was, by. far the first to, utter such; heresies, and 
pe «oust have been greatly impressed by him, 
W. en. he 


, rhymed. in. /1794':— 
Oft when ‘I’ve ‘seen’ ‘some 


mansion :stand, 
Fresh tooo ee 


e eee 


hand, 
Tir’ ee nn: Oo ie eee base, 
hoa sv devoutly 


ees my pray’ t--—— 








what he wanted, did. . 


KNIGHT INSPIRED BY REPTON: We by 
ee Gaby be, Well uaipede on be ciemuediand aavasek..) 
[Near the See eee ie Sree seman ue art 
of the Italian’ gardens preferable . . . to the: concealed 
one now in fashion. 
In Italian gardens] the mixture of splendour,. richness, 
Scania thet taal ten and pleasing in the highest 


degree, 

[Terraces] are. indeed now rather old-fashioned; but 
another revolution in taste, which is pro ‘at no 
great distance, will make them new again. (Inqittiry, 


pp. 158, 159, 219, 222.) 


ht might well esy a change of taste ; 
for mgt, em ’s wookit hed already taken place. 
There was more genius no doubt in both Price and 
Knight than in Repton, but one: can sympathize 
with Repton’s annoyance, 

There remains, however, a significant difference 
between the feelings underlying Repton’s and 
Knight's defence of terrace, avenue and dressed 
garden: *’On the one hand we have: visual delight 
in strong contrasts, on the other the essional 
gardener’s anxiety to add to his client’s comfort. 


In this lies a more than personal contrast. It is 
representative of.a.basie change from. the, late 
eighteenth). to: the nineteenth. century, . Late 
hae eentury contrasts: are the outcome of 

sual ’ sensibility, ninetéenth century contrasts 
that. of eclecticism.’ The buildings in Oxford 
Street, or ‘the Strand’ and Fleet’ Street, or ‘in 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, may be visually thrilling 
(or acutely painful), in their unmitigated contrasts 
of style and proportion, but they are not designed 
thus: to impress'us. They are simply so. many 
individual*units not consciotisly connected’ at all 
with each other. .In the field ‘of landscaping’ it 
was Repton who took the step of abandoning the 
broad unity of the eighteenth century in favour of 
a technique of adding to. part, each of a nature 
complete in itself and isolated—individualism or, 
if you will, liberalism and relativism, or indeed, as 
we shall see, historicism—in short the predominant 
qualities of the nineteenth century. 


Renton and the Nineteenth Century 


‘Again we have'to start from Repton’s insistence 
on convenience and utility, and the way’in which 
it... showed itself .in, the, defence, of , Italianate 
gardening.’ Both ‘become stronger,.and, more 
self-confident from ‘1794 to ‘1808; from: 1808: to 
1808; and from 1808 to 1816. 


UTILITY, CONVENIENCE AD THE 
GARDE DEN 2803: The The leading feature in the good taste 
times, is the just sense of GENERAL 

UTILITY. (Observations, 125.) 


convenience, and ‘propriety, that @ place derives its. real 
value in the eyes of a man of taste. (Obseroations, 242.) 
A house is an artificial object; and tea certain distance 
‘atound the house, art may be avowed. (Observations, 203.) 


Flower-gardens on a smail seale may, with: propriety, be 
' formal and artificial. - (Observations, :214.) 
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CO gardens. of 


more: Italianate and less clear in his own mind pe bagel ty 2 aa large 
movement, in 
so a Ag gr pg ay aera akg 
objects pleasant to the mind and therefore to the 


eye, nature was admired in the raw and as 
tamed. by both ge squire ‘and the 
industrious labo urer. Now Repton writes’ of 
The Leasowes :— 


A fo the hts of . 
ee a ee delights of a garden 


RAROENns Ane FARIS? I have never 
walked ‘through these, grounds withou 


t lamenting, not 
only the misapplication of good taste, but that con- 
stant. disappointment which the benevolent Shenstone 
must have experienced in attempting to unite two 
objects so as ornament and. profit.. In- 
stead of his house with such a quantity 
of ornamental .lawn or only; as might be con- 
sistent. with the size of mansion, or the extent of 
perl ee sd his taste,- rather than his ambition, led 

to-ornament the whole of his estate; vainly hoping 
het he might retain all the advantages of a farm, blended 
with the of 4 park. Thus he lived under the 
continual ‘mortification of disappointed ‘hope, and, with 
a mind exquisitely sensible, he felt equally the sneer of 
the great. man, at the magnificence of his attempt, and 
the ridicule of the. farmer, at the misapplication of his 
paternal acres. (Observations, 207.) 
The farm ..... is for ever changing the colour of its 
surface in motley and discordant hues ; it is subdivided 


the: farmer claims a right to cut, prune, and disfigure. 
Instead of cattle. enlivening the scene by their peaceful 
attitudes, or sportive gambols, animals are bending 
beneath the whe. or closely confined to fatten within 
narrow ‘enclosures, objects of ‘profit, not..of beauty. 
(Observations, 208.) 


In.1816 he summed up with a broad generali- 


zation :-— 


A rage for farming superseded. the delights of a garden. 
(Fragments, 434.) 
Instead of the ferme ornée, the smooth Brownian 


park ‘and ‘the ‘picturesque’ forest-stenery .& -la 
Knight’s Downton, Repton’s ideal is now a garden 
of many parts,.variety of a new kind. 


GARDENS OF MANY PARTS: At Woburn 
Abbey we find :— 


The ' terrace; and -parterre, near the house, the. private 
garden; : only. usediby the family, the rosary, or dressed 
flower’ garden, in front of the, greenhouse, the American 
garden, for plants of that country-only,..the Chinese 
— Pe ee a pool in front of the great Chinese 
be decorated with plants from .China, the 
<— —— for, scientifie. classing of plants, ‘the 
animated garden, or menagerie, and, lastly, the English 
garden, or shrubbery walk, connecting the whole ; 
sometimes commanding views into each of these. 
objects, and sometimes into the park and distant country. 
(Inquiry, 330.) 
Andat-Ashbridge a little later there were 


“ fifteen different kinds of garden ’’ including’ for 
instance a-rosary, an American 
monk’s garden restored ” (Fragmenis 528-80). 


and “ the 


So here are eclecticism and historicism complete. 


In park furnishings this had of course been antici- 
pated, by, the. earlier. improvers (Gothic ruin, 
Chinese 
bridge» Hermit’s cell.and -so.on), but) the garden 
itself was°only now affected by it. Also what had 
been playful in the past now becomes more massive 
and pedantic. 


REPTOW’S ECLECTICISM: 
his’ eclécticism like this :-— 


pagoda, ‘miniature Pantheon, Palladian 


— defends 


Sti Ss Se ee ct ccs 


works of a Raphsel and a Teniers in the same cabinet 
and profane in the same library. 
(Fragments, they 


This is thé arguirient of a man to whom it 9/8 


matter of course 


that an So must adopt either yin or Gothic 
’ architeeture ‘ateording to ‘wishes of the individual 
“by whomi he'is consulted’ (Fragments, ' 424.) 


*'Phis seems to Repton ‘as it shouldbe: all that 


must be avoided is to unite the two styles in the 


129, Designs.685° 
ey there can be 1p dab about 


Gothic. 


sympathies 
that; Suis Shaki: ablies House Gothic. or 
‘Mixed. Style | Gomi pgge tong eet ml 
raapanchbesagres shenceceate, , Designs 885, etc.) 


He regards it as more convenient ‘and adaptable 


‘than any other and likes the easy way int which it 











way, that the broad, sweeping free 

composition which Price had a 
becomes a busy irregularity of pata 
perts, some of which can and indeed si 


and regular. But, then, Price speaks eg : ee 


Repton more and more of gardens. Indeed he 
blames the writers.;of -his dog sfors bers: the 
differences between forest, park and garden an 
farlon (Slabhe 7600 Inque 
garden... (Sketches 78, 95, Ingtliry,.364.) 
In all this Repton seems to be more in's 

with the designers of ‘Twickenham ‘and ak, 
that. is. with. Pope and Kent, than with hewn’ 


ase 2 


| = ke. the whole 

. Ses tring vi 

Lak Sete n South ete 
arden e middie 

ea and Repos a. fanciful 


Price’ and Knight. Twickenham -and.,Chiswick . 


were gardens, not yet ‘parks, ; They were «still 
composed in compartments, ’ and” straight axes 
alternated .with wriggly compartments, _ These 
compartments of course were. very’ different from 
Repton’s, and to pr rane of his style it is 
now necessary to him describe the ornamental 
garden with its. materials, 


REPTON’S GARDEN MOTIFS: Some, such as 
the American Garden with its rhodedendrons.and 
so on, the terrace close to the house and the rosary 
or dressed rose garden have alréady been’ men- 
tioned, A: rockery, is also suggested more than 
once (cig., Observations 215).. It.is, however, in 
the smaller furnishings that Repton excels, » 


ape AND AVIARIES: The open trellis-fence, 
d the hoops on poles, over which creeping and climbing 
Giniite’‘nke gededtaaty spread, give a richness to. garden 
scenery that no painting can adequately: represent. 
(2ragmenis, 536.) 

- the entrance to the flower-garden to be under a 
covered passage of hoops, on which may be trained 
various sorts of creeping plants ;° and the farther end 
may be decorated ‘by an architectural ral building, which 
I suppose to consist of a covered sent a two 
aviaries. © (Observdtions, ‘216,) tr 


TREILLAGE: To Fsqacne a house near the ‘estas of 
a flower-garden at ‘T ; 1 covered the whole with 
treillage «many years go ntroetion a have 
contributed originally’ to in’ name treillage). 
(Observations, '257.) ; 


BERCEAUX: . . . training the fruit-trees of espaliers 
on Ronpe Over thie walks, to make shady alleys'; . or 
covered berceaux. (Fragments, 460.) 


GOVERED WAY: The corridor, or covered-way, by 
which a sheltered communication is’ given from ‘the 
house to the stables, conservatory, flower-houses, tennis- 
court; riding-honse, -dairy, game-larder,. etc. 
(Fragments, 551.) 


CONSERVATORY: Amongst the refinements of 
modern luxury may be reckoned “that gig at a 
greenhouse 4¢ some room in the, mansion, a fashion 
with which I have often been required to ‘comply. 
(Observations, 217.) 


garden assume awas. in a curious position 
there; Constitutionaly. {and fi 


mercial reasons too). he was.all for serving: the 
aristocracy and gentry and,not: the middle. class, 
Mev Siac 


REPTON’S $00 soot TASTES: In this 


Seanad of» society sonadbs oan must ae se 
proportion perty;, either are : 
different aioe (Sketches, 94. 


PIR IR st 90H 
95a topical remark as written in 1794. 


“This social. development seemed to Repton: in 
Sate meer ces oe ore. 


sorta ti Fears: BP cd taste of ‘the 


', Of all, the ‘improvements in. modérn“Tuxuty, bse cd passe = 


belonging ‘to the’ architect’s'' or’ 

department, none is more delightful than ‘the -enram 

mena ae or {PORPNEYOLOET: 

(Fragments, 456.) 

Many more motifs could be sin led. out, ake 
“* basket of roses ” (Fragments 604), sing “ botanical 
arrangement of all the grasses.” from» America 
(Fragments 552), the “ numerous tribe of geranium, 
ericas and. other exotic plants ” 
and so'on. In conjunction with, the following 


217) pi W, 


growth 
other’ cities. ° Geandsnpie sat uerar eile S 


illustrations, ‘however, ' this anna ye may nbe THI 


sufficient. oe 
It will be noticed that most of the quot ie 
just given come from the book of 1 i 
pi wife 8 The older Repton , ro 
did he concentrate on the ornaments lg ri 


ler gar eae eh = ral the bes 
gare en-as part e, 
- se eetoge designe. 


netomat ee meschens 
at the end of his journey, the journey which fad 
‘him from Georgian to Victorian mentality, 
eg ten, aa of large estates according to 
the best sel onegeer fo ubteodlrshunePtr ati 
more sensible’ aece of domestic comfort in 
park and garden to the highly: finished yet varied 
and intricate gardening which: was to rule with 
modifications downto 1880 and: 1890, « 


Only one more remark “patst he added. About 
on has little tosay’’ He did 
landecapt mdo} res, “it is’ true, ‘atid in this 
development his. role is so im ‘that, it would 
require arivarticle to itself. Buti the..picturesque 
square was and is only’ an exelave'of the country 
in the city. co eke ee ‘mae 


‘to him” the Bead Pf the ‘bad ile I find 


“May: ser seas botnet - 


si go ftaot BH eek 
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Thus rat naked Lawn of about 22 Aes. T 
proposed throwing wto the Park, bv whik the 
Deer world be brought nearer tw te House & 
be more visible. The View beng tat and 
wantresting requires this Geatment to gwe 
éiailin + the Laruiscape. 





This would then hare been a South Tirrace Walk 
and boundary of the pleasure Ground 
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2 Additon mm the same sole 


‘mbroudlered Tarterre 
eee 3 Paved Terraces to the House 
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ARRANGEMENT PROPOSED FOR THE GARDENS OF ASHRIDGE, HERTS. 


Biblished bs J Tarlor Feb 2 196 





Repton’s plan for Ashridge to go with Wyatt’s recent Gothic mansion 
shows many of those elements which have so far usually been connected 
with Victorian gardening : formal terraces by the house, an embroidered 
parterre, an arboretum, an American Garden, a rosary with elaborate 
treillages, 1. “* Flower gardens on a small scale,” wrote Repton in his 
Observations of 1803, “ may with propriety be formal and artificial; but 
in all cases they require neatness.” This remark referred to Valley Field, 
Scotland, 4 (overleaf). The “ parterre for a lady ” in the Fragments of 
1816, 10, is equally characteristic ; here the house was extended to the north 
by a glazed suite of orangery, “flower passage,” vinery and aviary, all west 
of the parterre. How neatly Repton arranged the little garden of his own 
old age at Harestreet, Essex, is seen in 5: the basket of roses on its tall 
tripod should be specially noticed. To enjoy flowers more closely Repton 
had devised flower beds 
raised on two feet of brick 
with mould sloping up 
to four feet ; the whole 
was covered with brick 
and tiles with space be- 
tween for roots and on the 
ridge a channel was left 
for watering. In the tail- 
piece, 2, Repton is seen 
seated in his bath-chair 
beside one of these beds. 








LAELIA 


To show proposed improvements to the best advantage, Repton used 
flats (which he called slides), enabling clients to compare their garden 
before and after. In 6 and 7 this comparison can be made for White 
Lodge, Richmond Park. The treillage (“ boldly reverting to the ancient 
formal style”) was not executed ; the rest was. In 3 Frome House, 
Dorset appears after treatment; note the wire fence. 4 shows the 
flower garden at Valley Field; 5, Repton’s own garden at Harestreet. 
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8, Endsleigh on the Tamar, for the Duchess of Bedford (Fragments, 1816) ; 
9, the conduit for Ashridge, the plan of which is on page 57 ; 10, “ parterre 
for a lady,” with the house extended northwards by a suite of glass-houses. 
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RICHARD J. NEUTRA: ARCHITECT 


| 


A 


Neutra, architect in excelsis of dry construction, here uses what he terms—with | 


perhaps a shade of wistfulness—non-critical materials. But when a brilliant 


personal style, developed over the years to champion standardization in glass, stee 


and light metal alloys, suddenly expresses itself through the quite different vocabulary 
of brick and timber, special consideration is called for. What this Brentwood house 
does is throw light on one aspect of that elusive relationship between style and 
materials. In its design the latter have been handled with all the assurance to 
which we are accustomed in Neutra’s work. That they have effected an almost 


complete transformation of style is evident from a study of these illustrations, 


ROwSa AY BRaTteTvooD GVourPoORsr. 


This house at Brentwood, inhabited by a family of three, was 
designed before Pearl Harbour. In addition to the accommoda- 
tion round the main entrance, a studio with built-in kitchen, 
a bedroom and a bathroom are provided in a separate wing, 
linked to the main house by a covered way. Construction is 
entirely of Californian redwood and brick. All the furniture 
was made on the premises of traditional materials from the 
designs and models of the architect, who was also responsible 
for the landscaping. Garden pools are formed of horizontally 
cut brewery vats collected by the owner. Paths, terraces, 
interior floors, fireplaces and some walls are of brick. 


1, walk connecting guest-house 
and entrance. 2, the west side 
seen over the pool]. 3, entrance, 
with lily pond continued 
through glass partition. 
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4, the self - contained 
guest-house: sink and 
refrigerator are  con- 
cealed on left of fire- 
place. 5, the owner's 
bedroom. 








HOUSE AT BRENTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


6, living room to left, 
dining bay to right, both 
extended out of doors by 
mea of sliding gla 
partitions. 7, living room 
with glass doors closed; 
table and chairs were 
designed by the architect. 
8. the study, 
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and other authorities, including 
APS... | ecmaanaey ohich. oddly; 





eno h,. is. not, referred..to! in .the 
Di bibliography) all state that 

he began his career. im that capacity. 
They met the, pediment, of the 
Mansion the Britannia of 
the! aban of! d,and the monu- 


ments, to. Captain Cornwall. and 
General Guest,in-the Abbey. | For 
years’ it,,has.seemed. to; me, most 
improbable: ; ‘a man of. his 
heredity,|., training .and capacity 
should, have etn no more... What, 
that. training.was,it is time’: to 
enquire, now that, we have the help 
of, the, fifth volume of Walpole’s 

Aneedotes,(1987,, pp. 190-200) to cor- 
regtjand. amplify previous accounts. 


origin amd youth — 
Sippy ‘Robert's ‘father’ ‘is deberibed 
| by ‘the’ folder | authorities “as a 
(ae successful Stonemason who over- 
ia e ent himself and ‘died’ bankrupt. 
3 his is’ a most inadequate account 
| of & man ‘whom Walpole calls “‘‘the 
great stoné mason Of his time,” and 
who’ did’ some’ scu 
quite’ first ’ rate. 
















N e ger get 
to ‘the Napier family (1712)at 
A Dorset, for siseaihine's is ‘a 
charting work’ ‘with’ ‘allegorical 

§ in’ a ‘fine architectural set- 


ti he flowers, ete:, all 

y carved. “His William 
as 1721)” in “Peterborough 
an ‘exceedingly fine re- 
‘in & dignified setting, 




































a ‘fully : ““ Robertus 
’Civis Loni dit fecit. et 
sit,” as if he were conscious 











werk was his masterpiece. 

r signed ‘works, chiefly "hye 
a rather formal ieee 
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sim ‘gonerT. TRYLOR- 
§:SCULPTOR hy, Katharine A. Eidaile 


ties sonj' the future: Sir ‘Robert, 
was horn at \Woodford:in; L714; and 
at, the age of fourteen, i.e., in/1728, 
was apprenticed to Henry,:|the 
future; Sir |Henry, Cheere,,only five 
years his.senior; but,already:a 
notable sculptor;...Taylor paid ‘his 
fee; and though the, boy‘had only 
had..*’some'common schooling,” his 
father managed , to! (give ‘him: “just 
enough money to trayel:ion & plan 
of frugal study ‘to ,Rome.”’)., He 
must have gone the.'momenit his 
apprenticeship; was jover, ie. (im 


‘the 1785, as .weishall see; but before . 


had, completed this journey his 
father: died ;;and the son;)“‘.whose 
heart..through, life, was high and 
warm, -when »it:!beat: towards -any 
kind emotion; tried to hurry home; 
but..as. therewas) a. war. or | the 
continent, as that war required 
certain passports, and as passports, 
like..other,; things, will, not always 
come when they are called,,Taylor, 
with amiable alacrity, .determined 
to do without.them, and, cireumvent 
the risks, he-could not hope tovover- 
come... Assuming the. apparel of 
4. friar, he joined, another _Fran- 
ciscan, and. )so passed unmolested 
through the enemy’s camp.” That 
si it is not to be wonderedat, 

Robert. ever, made. a, point, of 
keeping. 

*“ When Taylor, came to leok ,at 
home. he found, like Wolsey, he had 
nothing but his robe and his integ- 
rity ; that to live he must work ; 
and.to live to any good purpose, his 
work must be good. 

“SS He therefore ‘set “about ‘it’ in 
good Sarnest ;° for pecuniary|aid he 
found a ‘never-failing friendship ‘i 
the’ Godfrey: family» of Woodford. 
And ‘to!advance in art;all that:by 
application could be done he never 
ceased to do. 

** In a little time he'did so much 
and so well, ‘that when! [Captain] 
Corn[e}wall’s monument was to be 
done, ‘it' was ‘voted { by Parliament] 
to:come from Taylor.” 

He told | the( author®'-of' this 
account, “‘ when: he began life, the 
was not worth eighteen pence,” but 
he’ had ‘his father’s friends, the 
Godfreys. It is pleasant to add 
that, ‘at his’ benefactor’: Edmund 


% Godfrey’s' death ‘Taylor ‘erected: a 
_ remarkable jasper column ’ 


sur- 
mounted by a complete Order and 
an/urn on’ top of that, which cost 
him £1,500, ‘in gen to" the 
, Godfrey itemaily: . 





‘The chief event of Sir, _Robert’s 


wis onton sot 
Herormth cogaing She He 


: this| relief has been: deprived. of its 


; lamentable. 


yoeny: 

“only a: stonemason’”’ (touse a 
phrase’ of ' Lord’ Chesterfield’s ‘ata 
later date), Vertue’s wrath. over- 
flowed, his indignation causing. ‘him 
to substitute, ‘byva:shp of the pen; 
the'-name of ‘Carter for that» of 
Taylor; the Carters being another 


of. those - contemptible’ mason 
families. 


Taylor’s' pediment: repre- 
sents the City of London holding the 
City shield,‘ her: foot on a figure of 
Envy: 5.:to her right. a@'eherub holds a 
Cap of Liberty, and’ beyond ‘him lies 
the: Thames, ‘beside whom is ‘an. 
anchor ; to her left: kneels Plenty: 
with her co and beyond ‘her 
two: ‘boys beside bales ‘of 
merchandise. / No! one can: call the 
design a’ good one 3 the space is ‘ill 
filled: and: the 'coniposition, a glorifi-, 
cation of \London’s trade, puerile*; 


and it is to-us,; ‘as it: would have been, completed’ 1744. 


to Taylor’s mason predecessors; de- 
plorable thatthe design should ‘not 
have been settled’ when ‘the building 
was itself designed and executed by 
the: builder, But >this : was’ not 
Taylor’s fault; ard’) we may now 
enquire what, if anything, he could 
at the‘time show to justify the City’s 
choice)’. > Tn the little’ church of 
Wormenswold, Kent, is a monument; 
a relief bust’in a circular niche: with 
crossed palm branches ‘below against 
a pyramidal bac d to Thomas 
Marsh signed “R. TAY ‘(LOR}5; 
close by is an- unsigned monument of 
John Marsh, who left his estate to 
the aforesaid’ Thomas, and whose 
monutnent was erectéd in 1787 ; . ‘this 
has an admirable night+capped' ‘bust 
above a scrolled tablet in Sir Robert’s 
manner and is by the same “hand, 
that is that of the younger Taylor, 
for’ though the’ exact’ date of ‘the 
elder’ Taylor’s death” is' apparently’ 
unrecorded,' it seems 't6 have’ taken 
place irt 1787 ‘or early in‘ 1” 38, in’ the 
first’ years of his son’s’ visit to’ Italy ; 
the Marsh montiments are’ not’ thé 
least like the elder Taylor’s work, but 
detail after detail recurs’ ir: his son’s 
drawings and monuments. * It seems 
probable that the signature on that 
of John Marsh “is ‘the first: work 
executed by Sir Robert on his return 
to England ;the City eonnections‘of 
the Marshes ‘easily aecount. for’ the 
choice of sculptor; and when Thomas 
Marsh died the family would’ Aaturally 
turn to the same artist. 

I have as yet'found' no other work 
which can ‘certainly be' ascribed ‘'to 
Taylor, before’ Parliament, ' “as a 
singular instance’ of probably unan- 
imous: suffrage;””' as’ the’ inscription 
states, commissioned the great monu- 
ment to’ Captain’ Cornwall (1743) ‘in 
the Abbey ; it is astounding‘that this, 
the first monument raised. there..out 
of public. funds,.; should..have; been 
remoyed ,and,. dismembered about 
1938, without any Bablie protest, ane 
the only.. left, .with-i 
representation of — Battle, of Toulon 
in, which | Cornwall's. legs, were. shot 

in the Cloisters, where the 
on, soot and climate are 


base; it is much’ hardér)to see,’and and: 
oe destruction is 
prssiynas ee ae 
vanished, 


with the Britannia. and 





Fame which once flanked it; and/the 
pcan apo also; ‘along’ with’ the 
part of the monument ‘to 

is with ‘its epitapl. by 
feeds he te régime at the Abbey 
eartied on ruthlessly the destruction 
began by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
documented works 

We may preface this catalogtie ‘by 
another “of Walpole’s extracts ; the 
firiish of 'Taylor’s ‘works is so uniform 
as°to bear out ‘the’ staterient ‘that 
he’ always ‘finished everything him- 
self. 


“His “méthod of working ‘as a 
statuary ‘was t6 Bost, as they call it, 
to hew out the heads from ‘the block ; 
and' except some few finishing totiches 
to’ leave ‘the rest’ to ‘his “workmen. 
After the ‘works’ just’ ‘mentioned 
[Guest and Cornewall] he relinquished 
statuary, unless incidentally @ house 
ornament, and confined his pursuits 
to'architecture.” 

}. ‘Pediment of the Mansion House; 


2. Britannia, ‘Bank’: of * England 
(page 65, 1); originally the sole orna- 
ment of the pediment over the princi- 
paldoor of his building, a ‘gracious 
seated figure, intended to be seen from 
below leans forward to empty a great 
bag of coin and other riches,'a coat 
of arms above her. The drapery is 
earved ‘with extreme’ skill, and the 
originality’ of the device by which 
a ‘single figure fills a small pediment 
satisfactorily is remarkable. ‘To-day 
the figure is placed low'down in an 
innier ‘court, ‘thereby ‘destroying : its 
balance and indeed its méaning; one 
looks down on her, not up to her,’ and 
only the’ photographs here for the 
first time published by the courtesy 
of the Bank of England remain to 
show Taylor’s’ éarly decorative 
powers. 

8. ‘Captain Cornwall, Westminster 
Abbey, 1748 Signed. (3, 4). 

4. General’ Guest (drawings at 
Oxford, virtually ‘dentical with the 
work’ in the Abbey). Signed: 

5. Daniél Ady and wife (1758, 
1717) and the sons of T. Curtis’ of 
Bristol (1768, 1740) (“ Rt. Taylor 
Fécit’”’), medallion ‘above crossed 
palms against pyramidal background 
resting on ball feet set on large plain 
base, Wotton-under-Edge (2). 

6. Richard Osborne and children 
(1749, 1742), ‘similar signature, 
Wotton-under- Edge. 

‘7. Duplicate “tablets to’ the 
Robartes ‘family, Dumbleton, Glos., 
are graceful bow-fronted works with 
urn above, curved base set on gadroon 
sidés in acanthus leaves, and cherub 
héad consolés; signed R; TAY [LOR]. 

8.’ John ‘Marsh (d. 1782; ‘erected 
1787), fire night-capped bust, Wor- 
mienswold; ' Kent. Sivned 

9. Thomas Marsh ( roe), night- 
tapped medallion in circular niche, 
Wormenswold, Kent. Signed. ~ 

10. monumént ‘to “ Anne 
Sandys’ (1755), St. Martin’s, 'Canter- 
bury,;on plain base, Drawing! (see 
below) ‘is marked “ at'St. \Martin’s 
Mr. Ridday ye Churchwarden, below 
cent. of Pulpit & window.” Below‘is 
a drawitig of an urn’on @ voluted base, 
mich thofe attractive atid significant 
than ‘the ‘tablet erected, Pharr 0 is 


ee 


Vi Column’ ‘to. Edm 


= — 


. Skippon’ (1745);" fine 


ait hight-sppeed bust on voluted tablet. 


‘Brasenose Chapel, Oxford. Signed. 
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eoupletas chs 
did not, as. is nalle said and 
written, ‘abandon. scalptiatts at, an 

oy ap (The: next. panic will 


drawings $29aD 

With so. considerable, a mass sanan cof 
documented material to: show. Taylor. 
as.a'sculptor, it occurred to, me some 
years -ago, to enquire,at. his great 
foundatiou, the Taylorian. Institute 
at Oxford, whether any material 
for this aspect.of, his: art. were known 
there. The enquiry was apparently 
a mew one, but. the catalogue dis- 
closed. two: large volumes .of,.monu- 
mental, drawings and one of mantel- 
pieces;...only.,one.,.of .the .two 
monuments..volumes has been, found, 
and.J, haye waited long in, the.hope 
that the second might turn up;, but 
it has not been discovered, anda part 
of what, is available is now. for the 
first time published by permission, 

There; are. nearly; fifty.,designs for 
monuments,;,, some.,:few, ; of, them, 
inscribed. , These I mention first, 

1, Anne, daughter of ‘Dr, Richard 
Sandys, 1755, St.: Martin’s,...,This.is 
at..St,. Martin’s, . Canterbury ;.,.see 
previous. list. 

2,. Monument described, as in Tofts 
church, a column, on,;a huge voluted 
base,,, This I. have not seen, 

3... “* Valentine Morris, Esq.,.Purse- 
feald, Monmouthshire,” urn. tablet, 
draped, This.also I have not. seen. 

4. Studies for the great Colebrooke 
Mausoleum. at ,Chilham,. Kent,..which 
was destroyed by Victorian restorers, 

6. Another for. the .Nash., Mauso- 
leum, Farningham, Kent. 

6. A first, design: for, the Cornwall 
monument (page 66,6), as the 
medallion portrait shows, but. more 
elaborate,.econsisting of a columna 
rostrata on a base bearing the portrait 
which is. being unveiled by, Fame; 
below: her lies an, anchor, balancing 
these on the other sidea flying cherub 
supports, a flag, below which are 
cannon, on which leans a cherub with 
a torch reversed, the whole design 
against a plain ‘background of his 
favourite, jasper. This fine baroque 
design clearly failed to please, perhaps 
because itis too Berninesque. | That 
finally chosen is more self-contained. 

7-9. Three. studies for. General 
Guest’s monument; one (7) is, iden- 
tical with that mow in. the, Abbey, 
except that. the, frame. is, ornate 
instead..of. plain, but. the,..broken 
branches framing | the,.medallion .in 
the, Abbey show that the design was 
originally followed, though, the cable 
on the base of the bust, is:replaced,by 
laurel and palm, .brenches; , -the 
winged skull at the baseis identical 
both in drawing and marble, , 

10. A’ curious design ofa cherub 
(8) seated huddled on a hase of, Pie 
volutes with a. leafy branch | a 
cornucopia, half as tall ‘As himself, i. 
of especial pry as giving the. eh 
to je edd and_ hitherto, inexplicab 

up of, larger .works,, 11-18, ;com- 
of the Towns! 
a 


at i Slr 178) a 
ra agar sons that, to oe 


hester (1759) at St. 
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Lapeumens ox 


all point his a 


works settings, though. the engin tats 


mere ‘tablet, not, yet identified. 
. 14, Av fourteenth »-work,.: Sir: im 
Wroth’ monument at. Stogumber, 


an Somerset, \is' related toi this group, 


but. 2% effect |is, definitely: reek 


LIgiW. & Shia ai ae kD Fo 


ace basing. ¢ im-gadroon 
and;acanthus finial... The design. is 
elosely | reproduced ‘in ‘the: :‘monu- 


ment to; Frances, Hill, at ‘Sutton-at- 
Hone. (d.; Huon /and: though, the 
setting is here. pedimental and the 
lady veiled and with drapery framing 
her figure, the! gadroon base is almost 
identical. .The:drawing bears a differ~ 
ent coat of arms; but. surely supplies 
the authorship of, this very fine work. 

It will be).seen that Taylor owas 
making monuments. of one sort oF 
another during almost his whole. life ; 
8; selection of cansilentified drawings 
follows. viet 

16} is apparent a first thought for 
the' monument of; General Guest, to 
judge, from. |the | profile, held by 
Britannia ; .\the :design. »may: ‘have 
been held. unsuitable to the pastiat 
in the Abbey (9)... 

17 is apparently a proposed Apoth. 
eosis, of George II, a‘most elaborate 
work, in the Berninesqué eae 
such a draped’ sarcophagus is used in 
another dra 

18.,Design for an. unknown ies 
sumably unerected): monument witha 
dramatic Death, Victory, and emblems, 
of death, and resurrection, certainly 
eoloured by Roubiliac’s' work. . 

19. . The typical urn tablet so widely 
distributed (11) isan accurate study 
for the; tablet: to) Pauncefote Green, 
Twickenham. 

20, with alternative designs for the 
frame,, is,, the, valm,( side,;,of; the 
drawing apart, closely based.on works 
by Taylor’s master..Cheere (12)... 

21, Sketch, for a.,.pyramidal work 
of the) Wotton-under-Edge type, with 
a bust on.a bracket in, the -middle, 
instead of, .as there, a. medallion (13). 

22. A. typical. architectural, work, 
framing’ an. excellent, night-capped 
bust, set on a triple voluted base with 
cherub-head .consoles—this form, by 
the, way, is.used by no other sculptor 
whatever, and may be regarded as a 
hallmark of, Taylor’s style (14), 

Space does. not permit the. repro- 
duction of the whole series, but those 
here given are typical of the different 

pes of his work. .. It will be nceticed 

at,six fresh monuments have ‘been 
added to; the. ten, already ‘noted, as 
signed ; the ,incontestable evidence 
of ;the drawings. therefore gives us 
nineteen monuments by Taylor.. To 
these) -we can. nema 
attributions. 
dttiibuted Works rf 
rs! TD have: elnelwhtlet Werttitee to 
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SIR ROBERT TAYLOR AS SCULPTOR 


perhaps the latest—of English ex- 


cursions into monumental 





2. Bishop Andrew ( 
Py 


ham, 880° tice the nadellion on ek 
signed ‘Ady: eae ‘Sim first delled 


—_ ‘that. its. auth needs io 
haxieotl of | boSnenae ee H 
Francis Dickenson'{1747); ‘lange 

urn’ mosument, récalling “no, 7 


first list, ‘but. more: elaborate: ‘and remark 


pes faced Dunstable. yo! bee : 
. Marsh Dickenson,’ ‘Lord: Lard Mao 
ier 747) medallion | 
crossed {as im’ nosi« 5 oe. 5 and 8 of 
list. of signed! ‘works; ‘ibid. 
°\§, Pyramidal ‘|’ wotcasentity 
night-capped bust’ (as at: 


under-Edge), boughs cof’ oak and 
laurel; formerly in oly Rood Chureh, 
Southampton. ‘Unluekily;* when | T 
visited the church and ‘sketched" the 
work, it was too’ dark ‘to’ read’ the 
inscription, ‘and church’ and: monu- 
ment were alike era is: by pears 
action. 

6. Equally illegible» ‘is ‘goiter; 
equally rome deaiceh st ie! ‘Brecon 
Cathedral. 

7. Thomas - Powell (1749), 
tablet (cf: no. 4), Tonbri 

8. The Gale family’ (1780), Worth, 
Sussex, of same type. ; 

9. Drage Olmius (1753), urn tablet 
of the usual type,’ Woodford, Essex.’ 

10. The Countess’ of ‘Litehfield 
(1770), mural monument, Woodford, 
Essex, with relief of mourner, ‘swags 
and scrolled base. 

11. Henry Plant (1784), urn tablet 
of ‘the familiat type, Iver, Buck 
probably the latest | of bs eke 
monuments. ee 


mantelpieces 
A:note must be added on Taylor’ s 
mantelpieces. . That at Ely: House; 
Dover Street—the only fragment: of 
Taylor’s internal, work still surviving 
—is\ not | especially ... distinctive it 
is .a, different matter. with» those 
shown in his drawings. .Qut of half 
a dozen examples, I have chosen two 
because »' they . embody . elements 
frequently found. in, his. monunients, 
in spite of. the fact that, did:we not 
know their authorship,...we should 
all, exclaim, ‘* Chippendale Chinese.” 
15 shows. the typical Taylor palm 
branches. framing. the composition 
below two'.perching.Pheenixes,| the 
oval central, scrolls .of which /hei'was 
so: fond, and volutes ‘contrived from 
a species of Chinese dragon; 16, with 
the. Chinese. Temple’ top)» has. 
typical! urn and scrolls, embodying 4.4 
mouldings 


is ingenious, probably 
use of actual china, not carved 


equally \typical,;.. the use ps 
Sage mae pen 


would 


\ however, not 4g 





kens’ knowledge of the ‘Wort of art 
and’ interest ‘in’ ‘money: ‘matters’ was 


never made, even ‘by that seulptor; 
unfortunately,’ reach has’ Pree to 


lotnew Cheney, a walla 
eompetent carver ‘and’may well have 
worked on his owns’ but the ae 
confirms. what a said of ‘Tay- 
avrg evil ne, ois maya employing work- 


ican tad © ‘out’ ‘his ‘work’; ” to 
Nollekens Chantrey the proceed: 
ing was, ‘alas,’ a! ory geen ‘and 
to it may’ be: ‘astribed: the 
deadnéss:' ‘of our seulpture, 
nating “in that ‘Victorian ’ 
which - brought ‘its ‘very ‘name’ into 
disrepute: before the: rise of Alfred 
Stevens. But it’is equally true that 
Taylor clearly gave the final touches, 
as Walpole says, since there’ is a 
uniformity of ‘finish’ which’ gives ‘an 
unusual attraction to his’ often éx- 
éellent designs, the most ambitious 
of which, however, ‘were never reali- 
zed; ' Can we trace the sources of his 
inspiration a His busts in, the,round. 
especially influenced. . by.,: his 
master uly but his frames of 
palms and foliage, seem to me to 
derive from, Daniel Marot, sculptor 
to William TH, just as his debt. to 


| dis¢over an 


ite Houbitine is clear in some of the 


' drawings; it gil be, of . the 
greatest interest to discover a, copy 
of, Me sale catalogue, especially if 
his library were included; such a 
catalogue ht, be ‘exceedingly in- 
structive, a enable us, to, identify 
some at least of the monuments as 
yet unknown, save. in. the. drawings, 
oe the reproductions here given 

produce results.- It is., still 
pee to be, hoped that the missing 
volume of drawings may.one day, be 
traced, in the certainty that it: will 


add to, and not. discredit, his repu- 
tation in a field hitherto disregarded. 
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1, above: Sir Robert Taylor’s Britannia (circa 1765) at the Bank of 
England. Originally this was in the pediment over the principal 
entrance of Taylor’s additions to the Bank ; it is now placed low down 
in an inner court. 2, right: the medallion portrait of Daniel Ady 
on his monument, which is signed by Taylor, at Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire (circa 1753). 
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3, above : the monument to Captain Cornwall 
(ob, 1743), formerly in Westminster Abbey 
(from a nineteenth-century engraving). This, 
the most ambitious of Taylor’s known 
monuments, was taken down in 1936 and 
now stands, minus pyramidal back-piece and 
palm tree, in the Abbey cloisters. 4, right : 
relief of the Battle of Toulon on the Cornwall 
monument. 
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5, right: detail of the monument to Mrs. Martha 
Benyon (ob. 1777) at Englefield, Berks. Mrs. 
Esdaile attributes this monument to Sir Robert Taylor 
on grounds of style. It is remarkably Baroque for its 
date; by this time the Classical Revival, led by 
the elder John Bacon, was already well under way. 
6-16, below : designs for monuments and mantel- 
pieces by Sir Robert Taylor at the Taylorian Institute, 
Oxford. 6: an alternative design for the Cornwall 
monument, Westminster. 7: study for General 
Guest’s monument in Westminster Abbey. 8: 
monument with a cherub of a type relating it to a 
group of executed works including the Townshend 
nt at Honingt Warwickshire. 9: study 
for Guest nt, Westminster. 10: study for 
monument with apotheosis of George II. 11: tablet 
of a type much used by Taylor. 12: monument 
showing the influence of Taylor’s master, Cheere. 
13: monument of the same type as the Ady (previous 
page) but with bust instead of medallion. 14: archi- 
tectural monument with night-cap bust. 15: rococo 








fireplace with pheenixes and dragons. 16: fireplace 
with a “ Chinese temple ” top. 
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B DEVIATION BY THE BROTHERS POTTER 


Few American colleges are without 
evidence of the nineteenth century’s 
successive Gothic revivals. In the broadest 
terms, they were three in number: first, 
the early Romantic Gothic, which produced 
simplifications and often entirely novel 
architectural forms; second, the type we 
loosely classify as Ruskinian; and third, 
after 1890, the more archeologically- 
correct Collegiate or Ecclesiastical Gothic. 
Yale University has excellent examples of 
the first and last, in the beautiful little 
Dwight Memorial Chapel (1842), originally 
built as a library, and in many of its 
colleges built since 1920. Union College, 
Schenectady,* has none of these, but of 
especial interest is a schemé in the second 
style which was brought to my attention 
in the college archives. 

The general view here reproduced has 
not been included in earlier architectural 
accounts and serves to show that the Nott- 
Potter Memorial was only part of a larger 
concept, which, if completed, would have 
radically changed the entire plan. 

Edward Tuckerman Potter and William 





* For an account of the earlier architecture and 
the a of Union see the present author’s 
Minerva’s Union (THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
February 1947). 


Appleton Potter were sons of a bishop and 
a bishop was their brother. As architects, 
it was natural that they should build 
churches, and that, while their father was 
virtual head of Union during Dr. Nott’s 
failing years, the Memorial Hall should 
have been designed by Edward. This 
restudy of the Baptistery at Pisa with its 
elaborate polychromy was probably the 
first work of the elder brother, “‘ an athlete 
of the Gothic revival,” as he was called by 
some, until a good marriage “left him at 
his liberty . . . to devote himself to doing 
nothing in particular.” Edward had 
studied with the famous Upjohn, but 
William, as far as we know, limited his 
training to work in Edward’s Wall Street 
office. William’s Washburn Hall, 1885, is 
not a fair example of his work, which 
included the better-known Alexander Hall, 


‘at Princeton, a truly remarkable essay in 


the Romanesque, and an impressive but 
unsuccessful competitive design for the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine in 
New York. Washburn Hall—a segment 
in the form of a cloister—should certainly 
have used the material of the circular 
building, rather that the brick and terra- 
cotta of which it is composed, but in the 
years which elapsed between the erection 





Above : the Memorial Hall at Union 
College, Schenectady (c. 1856), by 

. T. Potter. Right: Washburn 
Hall (1885), by W. A. Potter. Below : 
perspective showing unexecuted wings. 


of the two buildings, William’s taste may 
have veered from his brother’s Italian 
Gothic toward English models, which 
William Burges and Henry Vaughn were 





finally to establish on American soil. 
Washburn does not stand comparison with 
the Memorial, which develops from twelfth 
century Lombard Romanesque into four- 





teenth century pointed Gothic in 











Architecture Above All 


CONCERNING TOWN PLANNING: By Le Corbusier. 
Translated from the French Propos D’Urbanisme by Clive 
Entwhistle. The Architectural Press. 10s. 6d. 


sig U ATTERRIR?” asks Le Corbusier, at the 
Ou of this devastating series of short reports 
on the tasks facing us as town planners. And 
well may the reader ask: ‘‘ Where shall we land?” 
after being taken for such a breathless flight over the 
cities of the world. No one, other than Le Corbusier, 
could pilot the machine with such abandon or with such 
artistry. His pen, equally at home with text or 
illustration, is satirical only in order to give added 
point to his sincerity, and polemical only because it has 
something worth fighting for. Disagree as you may 
with his economics, his social statistics or his logic, 
you will be a cracked vessel indeed if you do not retain 
something of the spirit of elevation and clarity which 
a study of this book produces. 

Patrick Geddes analysed the evolution of cities 
from the ground ; Le Corbusier synthesizes them from 
the air. There is always something of the revelation 
in his discoveries, as if there had been “ shewed unto 
him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time.” He notes the length of the shadows, the plastic 
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shapes created by tifferent heights and levels, the 
contrast of nature with geometry, the pattern made by 
buildings and green spaces. His architectural per- 
ception is so vivid that through it he senses the 
principles of biology, of botany and of mechanical 
science. What his eye has revealed to him is truth. 
And so he triumphantly creates his complete pictures, 
in which outward form and social content have that 
vitality which only appears at a very high level of 
creative activity. 

Now Geddes was a botanist, and more of a biologist 
and social scientist than Le Corbusier would ever 
want to be; and although he understood better than 
most men how towns should be taught to grow, their 
true traditions fostered and renewed, and their chaos 
reduced to order, yet he seldom achieved what we 
would call to-day, in the full sense, architecture. 
Le Corbusier, on the other hand, thinks all the time 
in three dimensions. His whole objective is archi- 
tectural; and if the client does not conform—or, 
in his own phrase, has “eyes that do not see ”’—he 
must be enlightened. The comparison between the 
two men is instructive, because it illustrates the 
two complementary functions of town planning— 
design and social administration. Le Corbusier is in 
many ways the most original “ space-designer” of 
the century, whereas Geddes was one of the greatest 
students and practitioners of “ civics.” 

Criticism of Concerning Town Planning is therefore 
bound to be criticism of the by-products rather than of 
the main achievement of the book. That, expressed 


the superstructure. At Union, the 
use of such architecture is like 
the inclusion of an excerpt from 
Boris Goudonov in a programme 
devoted to Mozart, but, as we 
can see from the proposed scheme, 
the effect of the entire archi- 
tectural ensemble would have 
achieved a better balance.t Even 
in its present isolation, the 
Memorial is probably safe from 
destruction. It is a favourite of 
the alumni, whose memories of its 
colourful associations may prove 
an effective barrier against those 
who wish to pull it down. 


CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD 





t Mr, Robert M. Bishop of Union 
College sends me the following note: 
“The original drawings for the Potter 
plan contain no date. They contain only 
the name of William Appleton Potter and 
I think we can conclude that Appleton 
designed Washburn Hall and the re- 
mainder of the plan by himself. The 
— library was designed about 1856 
y Tuckerman Potter. Appleton must 
have been trying to harmonize his brother 
and Ramée in the later plan. Eliphalet 
Nott Potter was president from 1871 to 
1884. As Washburn Hall was constructed 
in 1885, the plans must have been drawn 
up during E. N. Potter’s presidency.” 


in some sixty sketches, is really incomparable. The 
economy of line and strength of expression in each 
drawing conveys the feeling that it was dashed off 
at a speed which only a highly-trained mind and eye 
could possibly achieve. The ideas which the drawings 
illustrate are not, for the most part, new to the range 
of principles which Le Corbusier has been stating and 
re-stating over the past twenty-five years; but they 
are expanded into the planning field, and given a 
freshness of presentation which produces nothing less 
than an impact on the reader. 

The three patterns of settlement which he discusses 
are the Units of Agricultural Production, the Linear 
Industrial Town, and the Radio-concentrie Social 
City. Within these patterns consistent planning 
principles are brought to bear. Vehicles are to be 
wholly separated from pedestrian circulation, which 
is permitted over the greater part of the natural ground 
level of the town. Commercial offices, and those of 
government, are to be contained in one or more sky- 
scrapers standing in clear isolation, surrounded by 
green spaces and the means of rapid circulation 
and access. The vertical garden-city is likely to take 
the place of urban tenements, and possibly also of 
the horizontal garden-city. The mistress of the house 
is to be liberated from domestic ties by the organization 
of hotel services for food and domestic work. The 
house must leave the street, and internal courts be 
abandoned. Mass production will raise standards, 
and the architect's task is to apply the whole resources 
of modern technique to the solution of a hundred 




















With such a list of signed, works 
traced by myself and ere 
complete, it is easy to see that 


written, abandon at. 
early ‘ its next cntion will 
confirm 

drawings 


With so considerable, a mass of 
documented material to show. Taylor 
asa sculptor, it occurred to me wun 
years ago. to uire_ at. his 
foundation, the Taylorian Tredtate 
at Oxford, whether any material 
for this aspect. of his art, were known 
there.. The enquiry was apparently 


a mew one, but the catalogue dis- setting 


closed. two: large volumes of,.monur, 
mental, drawings and one of mantel- 
pieces;.. only, one.,.of .the .two 
monuments. volumes has been. found, 
and, I have waited long;in, the hope 
that the second might turn up; but 
it has not been discovered,,and,a. part, 
of what.is available is now for the 
first time published by permission,, 

There, are, nearly; fifty.,designs for 
monuments,;, some. few, ; of, them, 
inscribed. , These, I mention, first, 

1,, Anne, daughter of Dr, Richard 
Sandys, 1755, St. Martin’s,,.. ‘This ..is 
at..St, Martin’s,:,. Canterbury ;.,.see 
previous. list. 

2,.Monument described as in Tofts 
church, .a column, on,a huge, voluted 
base.., This I have not seen, 

8... “* Valentine Morris, Esq., Purse- 
feald,, Monmouthshire,”’ urn. tablet, 
draped. This also I have not. seen. 

4, Studies for the great Colebrooke 
Mausoleum. at ,Chilham, Kent,..which 
was destroyed by Victorian restorers, 

6. Another for. the ,Nash.,Mauso- 
leum, Farningham, Kent. 

6. A first, design: for, the Cornwall. 
monument (page, 66,. 6), as the 
medallion portrait shows, but. more 
elaborate, consisting of a columna 
rostrata on a base bearing the portrait 
which. is. being unveiled by, Fame ; 
below her lies an, anchor, cing 
these on the other side a flying cherub 
supports, a flag, below which are 
cannon, on which leans @;cherub with 
a torch reversed, the whole design 
against, a. plain packenpund of his 
favourite. jasper., This fine baroque 
design clearly failed to please, perhaps 
because itis too Berninesque. | That 
finally chosen is more self-contained. 

7-9. Three. studies for , General 
Guest’s monument,;, one (7), is, iden- 
tical with that. now in the Abbey, 
except that. the frame,is , ornate 
instead..of, plain,,, but, the...broken 
branches , framing ; the, medallion .in 
the Abbey show that the design was 
originally followed, though, the cable 
on the base of the bust,is:replaced.by 
laurel and ; palm, ,branches; the 
winged skull at, the baseyis: identical 
both in drawing and marbles» 

10..A curious design ofa cherub 
(8) seated huddled on a hase of tri se ao 
volutes with a leafy branch an 
cornucopia, half as tall as himself, is 
of especial interest, as giving thée.clue 
to an odd and_ hitherto. inexplicable 
group of larger works, 11-18, ;con- 
sisting, of the Towns nd ‘monument 
(1768), at, Honington, Warwick, that 
to Theophilus. Salwe i ag at Lud. 
low, and that to G, Gordon, Mayor of 
Rochester (1759)..at St. Nicholas, 
Rochester. The details. surrounding 
the: cherubs. differ, but. all include 
either emblems of mortality or, bran- 
ches to indicate immortality, or both; 
All, are ,in  frame-like architectural 





ment to: Frances men at ‘Sutton-at- 
Hone (a. 1786),\ and. though, the 
is .here padicnental and the 
lady veiled and with drapery framing 
her the’ base is almost 
identical. The drawing bears a differ- 
ent coat of arms; but ms — 
the authorship of, this v Yee oie 

It; will be, seen that aylor- ‘was 
making .monuments. of one sort or 
another during almost his ‘whole. life ; 
a; selection of ansdentified drawings 
follows. eighty is 

16 | is enipanetah a first, thought for 
the! monument of; General Guest, to 
judge); from {the |.profilé, held. -by 
Britannia ; . ‘the ‘design. may: have 
been held unsuitable to the position 
in the Abbeyi(9)s: . «: 

17 is apparently a proposed Apoth- 
eosis, of George IL, a‘most elaborate 


work,in the Berninesqué manner (10); 
such a draped! sarco is used in 
another drawing... 


18.,Design, for: an unknown (pre- 
sumably unerected):monument with a 
dramatic Death , Victory, and emblems, 
of| death and resurrection, certainly 
eoloured by Roubiliac’s work. 

19. : The typical urn tablet so widely 
distributed (11) is.an accurate study 
for the; tablet to’ Pauncefote Green, 
Twickenham. .. 

20,. with alternative designs for the 
frame,, is;, the, palm, side,,of; the 
drawing apart, closely based on works 
by Taylor’s master. Cheere (12)... 

21. Sketch, for a.pyramidal: work 
of the: Wotton-under-Edge type, with 
a, bust on-.a bracket.in, the middle, 
instead of, as there, a medallion (13). 

22, A. typical architectural, work, 
framing’ an. excellent, night-capped 
bust, ns on a triple voluted base with 
cherub-head consoles—this form, by 
the: way, is, used by no other sculptor 
whatever, and may be, ed.as a 
hallmark jof, Taylor’s. style (14). 

Space does not. permit the. repro- 
duction of the whole series; but. those 
here given are typical of the different 
types of his work, , It will be noticed 
that, six fresh monuments have been 
added: to, the. ten, already ‘noted, as 
signed ;, the .incontestable evidence 
of .;the drawings. therefore gives us 
nineteen monuments by Taylor. | To 
these SE RP is mp 
attributions. ; 
attributed works — 

“wit have élsewhere ented to 

‘the: view’ that ‘the st 
monument \of Mrs. Martha’ Benyon 
(1777) at Englefield, Berks, is by 
Taylor, the ‘aréhitectural’’ ‘setting, 
the egg atid tongue sioulding frarhing 
the work; as'it does the signed tant 
at St; Martin’s;  Cante 
Béerniniesque bradura'(5), the’ (sages 
of the ‘mournful: group ‘over 
the ‘dying Woman (modelled, surely; 
on *Bernini’s>' St.» ‘Theresa; which 
Taylor must: have' known in Rome), 
all point to his. «!Phis -is 
one of; the’ most remar’ ble--end 
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perhaps the latest—of English ex- 
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Francis Dickenson (1747), me 
urn’ monument, recalling “no, "7° im 
first list, ‘but more’ elaborate: ‘and 
Paces Dunstable. 

. Marsh Dibasnens’ Leet: : Lard Mayor 
in: rae: medallion 
crossed \‘as im’ nos pace asd ‘6 of 


t-ca bust’ (as' at Wotton- edin 
work. night eh Ave of ‘oak “and 
bra formerly i in Holy Rood Chureh, 
Southampton. ‘Unluekily;* when ' I 
visited the church’ and ‘sketched’ the 
work,’ it was too dark ‘to! read’ the 
inscription; ‘and church’ and: monu- 
ment were alike porated by moter 
action.” 

6. Equally Megitite. ‘is another) 
equally characteristic, ‘in: “Brecon 
Cathedral.“ to 

7.' Thomas - Powell (i749), 
tablet (cf. no: 4), Tonbridge. ‘' 

8. ‘The Gale family’ (1750), Worth, 
Sussex,’ of ‘same » 

9. Drage Olmius (1758); urn tablet 
of the usual type; "Woodford, Essex: 

10. The ‘Countess’ of’ ‘Litehfield 
(1770), murdl thonument; Wo 
Essex, ‘with relief of mourner, swags 
and scrolled base. { ia 

iI. He Plant (17 tablet 
of the’ fatiilide type "Re 
probably the mae ot ty r's 


urn 
Wal 


monuments. 


A;note must be added on Taylor’s 
mantelpieces.- That) at Ely: House, 
Dover Street—the only fragment. of 
Taylor’s internal, work still surviving 
—is. not | especially .. distinctive 5 it 
isa, different matter. with: those 
shown in his drawings. ..Qut of half 
a dozen examples, [have chosen two 
because » they . embody... elements. 
frequently found. in. his. monunients, 
in spite of. the fact that, did :we not 
know their authorship,..we should 
all. exclaim, ‘* Chippendale Chinese.” 

15 shows.the typical Taylor palm 

branches framing . the composition 
below two. ing, Pheenixes,| the 
oval central. scrolls of ;which hei'was 
so: fond, and ;volutes ‘contrived from 
a species of Chinese dragons 16, with 
the. Chinese., Temple) top; ;. has: 
typical .urn.and .serolls, embodying 
mouldings. equally’ typical,;., the: use 
of Chinese vases.as ier of the design 
is ingenious, probably involving | the 
use of actual china, not carved wos i 
the patron may have been a collet 
The’ consdles ‘again’ | ‘emb inet 
found iti'Taylor’s montimen hoa 
A complete ‘contrast is 
one’ mantelpiece "of" 

design adorned with’ 
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would certainly, however, not be 
carved by him; obviously his work- 
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ex wa as so to 
A c " .” 
Pee 
—_ the following remark of Nolle- 
dalled and earvad the figures of Fame 
and Britannia for Captain Cornwall's 
’ monument, Sir Robert Taylor gave 
> mee pounds fifteen shi ngs ‘a 


kens’ knowledge of the world of art 
and’ interest: in’ Hear ‘matters was 
never made, even ‘by that seulptor } 
unfortunately, ‘re ch has failed to 
dis¢over an ‘further of Bartho» 
lomew” “Cheney, ' who’ was -'a” most 
pa tert carver and may well'have 

‘on his own';' but the episode 
confirms. what Walpole said of ‘Tay- 


lor’s evil practice of employing work: 
men to’ out’ ‘his’ work’; ” to 
Nollekens and Chantrey the prvesedd 


ing was, ‘alas, a! commonplace, and 
to it ‘may’ be: ‘astribed: t the’ 
deadnéss' of ' our sculpture, veulmi- 
nating ‘in ‘that ‘Victorian’ inanity 
which - brought ‘its “very ‘name into 
disrepute: before’ the: rise of’ Alfred 
Stevens. But it*is equally ‘true that 
Taylor clearly gave the final touches, 
as Walpole ‘says, since’ there’ isa 
) uniformity’ of ‘finish’ which’ gives ‘an 
unusual attraction to his’ often ex- 
cellent designs, the most ambitious 
of which, however, ‘were never reali- 
zed Can: we trace the sources of his 
inspiration a His busts in “i rape 
especially uenced, . by. 
enn Cheers 7 his, frames of 
and. fo. 

derive: from, Dee Marot, sculptor 
to William III, just as. his debt, to 
Roubiliac is clear in some. ,of the 


pA a ht, be ex ly a 
structive, a enable us to. identify. 
some at least of the monuments as 
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Gloucestershire (circa 1753). 





3, above : the monument to Captain Cornwall 
(ob. 1743), formerly in Westminster Abbey 
(from a nineteenth-century engraving). This, 
the most ambitious of Taylor’s known 
monuments, was taken down in 1936 and 
now stands, minus pyramidal back-piece and 
paim tree, in the Abbey cloisters. 4, right : 
relief of the Battle of Toulon on the Cornwall 
monument. 


1, above: Sir Robert Taylor’s Britannia (circa 1765) at the Bank of 
England. Originally this was in the pediment over the principal 
entrance of Taylor’s additions to the Bank ; it is now placed low down 
in an inner court. 2, right: the medallion portrait of Daniel Ady 
on his monument, which is signed by Taylor, at Wotton-under-Edge, 
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5, right: detail of the monument to Mrs. Martha 
Benyon (ob. 1777) at Englefield, Berks. Mrs. 
Esdaile attributes this monument to Sir Robert Taylor 
on grounds of style. It is remarkably Baroque for its 
date; by this time the Classical Revival, led by 
the elder John Bacon, was already well under way. 
6-16, below: designs for ts and mantel- 
pieces by Sir Robert Taylor at the Taylorian Institute. 
Oxford. 6: an alternative design for the Cornwall 

nt, Westminster. 7: study for General 
Guest’s monument in Westminster Abbey. 8: 
monument with a cherub of a type relating it to a 
group of executed works including the Townshend 

nt at Honingt Warwickshire. 9: study 
for Guest monument, Westminster. 10: study for 
monument with apotheosis of George II. 11: tablet 
of a type much used by Taylor. 12: monument 
showing the influence of Taylor’s master, Cheere. 
13: monument of the same type as the Ady (previous 
page) but with bust instead of medallion. 14: archi- 
tectural monument with night-cap bust. 15: rococo 
fireplace with pheenixes and dragons. 16: fireplace 
with a “ Chinese temple ” top. 
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KB DEVIATION BY THE BROTHERS POTTER 


Few American colleges are without 
evidence of the nineteenth century’s 
successive Gothic revivals. In the broadest 
terms, they were three in number: first, 
the early Romantic Gothic, which produced 
simplifications and often entirely novel 
architectural forms; second, the type we 
loosely classify as Ruskinian; and third, 
after 1890, the more archzologically- 
correct Collegiate or Ecclesiastical Gothic. 
Yale University has excellent examples of 
the first and last, in the beautiful little 
Dwight Memorial Chapel (1842), originally 
built as a library, and in many of its 
colleges built since 1920. Union College, 
Schenectady,* has none of these, but of 
especial interest is a scheme in the second 
style which was brought to my attention 
in the college archives. 

The general view here reproduced has 
not been included in earlier architectural 
accounts and serves to show that the Nott- 
Potter Memorial was only part of a larger 
concept, which, if completed, would have 
radically changed the entire plan. 

Edward Tuckerman Potter and William 





* For an account of the earlier architecture and 
the landscaping of Union see the present author’s 
Minerva’s Union (THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
February 1947). 


Appleton Potter were sons of a bishop and 
a bishop was their brother. As architects, 
it was natural that they should build 
churches, and that, while their father was 
virtual head of Union during Dr. Nott’s 
failing years, the Memorial Hall should 
have been designed by Edward. This 
restudy of the Baptistery at Pisa with its 
elaborate polychromy was probably the 
first work of the elder brother, ‘‘ an athlete 
of the Gothic revival,” as he was called by 
some, until a good marriage “left him at 
his liberty . . . to devote himself to doing 
nothing in particular.’ Edward had 
studied with the famous Upjohn, but 
William, as far as we know, limited his 
training to work in Edward’s Wall Street 
office. William’s Washburn Hall, 1885, is 
not a fair example of his work, which 
included the better-known Alexander Hall, 


‘at Princeton, a truly remarkable essay in 


the Romanesque, and an impressive but 
unsuccessful competitive design for the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine in 
New York. Washburn Hall—a segment 
in the form of a cloister—should certainly 
have used the material of the circular 
building, rather that the brick and terra- 
cotta of which it is composed, but in the 
years which elapsed between the erection 






Above : the Memorial Hall at Union 
College, Schenectady (c. 1856), by 
E. T. Potter. Right: Washburn 
Hall (1885), by W. A. Potter. Below : 
perspective showing unexecuted wings. 


of the two buildings, William’s taste may 
have veered from his brother’s Italian 
Gothic toward English models, which 
William Burges and Henry Vaughn were 


finally to establish on American soil. 
Washburn does not stand comparison with 
the Memorial, which develops from twelfth 
century Lombard Romanesque into four- 








teenth century pointed Gothic in 

















B O 2. 2 


Architecture Above All 


CONCERNING TOWN PLANNING: By Le Corbusier. 
Translated from the French Propos D’Urbanisme by Clive 
Entwhistle. The Architectural Press. 10s. 6d. 


a 
U ATTERRIR?” asks Le Corbusier, at the 

end of this devastating series of short reports 

on the tasks facing us as town planners. And 
well may the reader ask: ‘ Where shall we land? ” 
after being taken for such a breathless flight over the 
Cities of the world. No one, other than Le Corbusier, 
could pilot the machine with such abandon or with such 
artistry. His pen, equally at home with text or 
illustration, is satirical only in order to give added 
point to his sincerity, and polemical only because it has 
something worth fighting for. Disagree as you may 
with his economics, his social statistics or his logic, 
you will be a cracked vessel indeed if you do not retain 
something of the spirit of elevation and clarity which 
a study of this book produces. 

Patrick Geddes analysed the evolution of cities 
from the ground ; Le Corbusier synthesizes them from 
the air. There is always something of the revelation 
in his discoveries, as if there had been “‘ shewed unto 
him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time.” He notes the length of the shadows, the plastic 
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shapes created by different heights and levels, the 
contrast of nature with geometry, the pattern made by 
buildings and green spaces. His architectural per- 
ception is so vivid that through it he senses the 
principles of biology, of botany and of mechanical 
science. What his eye has revealed to him is truth. 
And so he triumphantly creates his complete pictures, 
in which outward form and social content have that 
vitality which only appears at a very high level of 
creative activity. 

Now Geddes was a botanist, and more of a biologist 
and social scientist than Le Corbusier would ever 
want to be; and although he understood better than 
most men how towns should be taught to grow, their 
true traditions fostered and renewed, and their chaos 
reduced to order, yet he seldom achieved what we 
would call to-day, in the full sense, architecture. 
Le Corbusier, on the other hand, thinks all the time 
in three dimensions. His whole objective is archi- 
tectural; and if the client does not conform—or, 
in his own phrase, has ‘eyes that do not see ’—he 
must be enlightened. The comparison between the 
two men is instructive, because it illustrates the 
two complementary functions of town planning— 
design and social administration. Le Corbusier is in 
many ways the most original “ space-designer” of 
the century, whereas Geddes was one of the greatest 
students and practitioners of “ civics.” 

Criticism of Concerning Town Planning is therefore 
bound to be criticism of the by-products rather than of 
the main achievement of the book. That, expressed 


the superstructure. At Union, the 
use of such architecture is like 
the inclusion of an excerpt from 
Boris Goudonov in a programme 
devoted to Mozart, but, as we 
ean see from the proposed scheme, 
the effect of the entire archi- 
|tectural ensemble would have 
achieved a better balance.t Even 
in its present isolation, the 
Memorial is probably safe from 
destruction. It is a favourite of 
the alumni, whose memories of its 
colourful associations may prove 
an effective barrier against those 
who wish to pull it down. 


CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD 








t Mr, Robert M. Bishop of Union 
College sends me the following note: 
“The original drawings for the Potter 
plan contain nodate. They contain only 
the name of William Appleton Potter and 
I think we can conclude that Appleton 
designed Washburn Hall and the re- 
mainder of the plan by himself. The 
—_— library was designed about 1856 
y Tuckerman Potter. Appleton must 
have been trying to harmonize his brother 
and Ramée in the later plan. Eliphalet 
Nott Potter was president from 1871 to 
1884. As Washburn Hall was constructed 
in 1885, the plans must have been drawn 
up during E. N. Potter’s presidency.” 


in some sixty sketches, is really incomparable. The 
economy of line and strength of expression in each 
drawing conveys the feeling that it was dashed off 
at a speed which only a highly-trained mind and eye 
could possibly achieve. The ideas which the drawings 
illustrate are not, for the most part, new to the range 
of principles which Le Corbusier has been stating and 
re-stating over the past twenty-five years; but they 
are expanded into the planning field, and given a 
freshness of presentation which produces nothing less 
than an impact on the reader. 

The three patterns of settlement which he discusses 
are the Units of Agricultural Production, the Linear 
Industrial Town, and the Radio-concentric Social 
City. Within these patterns consistent planning 
principles are brought to bear. Vehicles are to be 
wholly separated from pedestrian circulation, which 
is permitted over the greater part of the natural ground 
level of the town. Commercial offices, and those of 
government, are to be contained in one or more sky- 
scrapers standing in clear isolation, surrounded by 
green spaces and the means of rapid circulation 
and access. The vertical garden-city is likely to take 
the place of urban tenements, and possibly also of 
the horizontal garden-city. The mistress of the house 
is to be liberated from domestic ties by the organization 
of hotel services for food and domestic work. The 
house must leave the street, and internal courts be 
abandoned. Mass production will raise standards, 
and the architect’s task is to apply the whole resources 
of modern technique to the solution of a hundred 

















problems which are never twice the same, and from 
which monotony and dull uniformity are therefore 
bound to be excluded. 

Some of the steps towards the realization of these 
principles are also familiar ; and some are new. The 
outlying districts of Buenos Aires, for example, are to 
be brought within the proposed city boundary “ by 
means of the gradual cessation on the part of the 
authorities, of public services beyond it.”” Factories 
are to be moved out of Paris to new industrial towns 
elsewhere. New main channels of communication 
are to be created, in scale with the requirements of 
modern traffic, ‘‘ by a bold gesture. By a command. 
As the creation of the streets of Paris was commanded 
by Louis XV and Napoleon.” Provisional accom- 
modation is to be provided for refugees and the home- 
less ‘in space sufficiently restricted as to provoke them 
to move at the first opportunity.” 

These Draconian measures, scandalizing though 
they are to the administrator, are not of the first 
importance to the architect ; who is interested chiefly 
in the ends, rather than the means, of town planning. 
And in Le Corbusier’s writings they are subordinated 
to the fundamental esthetic principles, just as fore- 
ground detail is kept by an able painter from dis- 
tracting attention from the main theme of a com- 
position. It is at least a welcome change from the 
run of official decisions based on nothing more per- 
manent than expediency. And every now and then the 
vigour of a reply, or the sharpness of an ironical 
allusion, simply blows doubt and anxiety out of 
existence. What part of the task of reconstruction 
would you reserve for private enterprise ? he was asked 
(or perhaps asked himself). Do you advocate the 
principle of a directive plan and an imposed architecture 
or that of a system which admits to some eatent the 
liberty of communities and individuals on condition 
that they submit to a collective discipline and accord 
with some general architectural standard? Le Corbusier 
quotes, as an example, a glass skyscraper for an 
“immense tribe of clerical workers,” with good light, 
good views and open space, a car port roofing in the 
garages, pedestrian entrances from the open ground 
floor, air conditioning, and sun-breakers. Then he 
goes on: ‘*. . . and the part to be played by private 
enterprise ? As much as you like; but within this 
specific framework. ‘ In accordance with some general 
architectural standard’? By all means; if the standard 
is of an acceptable quality” ! 

The great value of this book at the present time lies 
in its moral courage, and its artistic integrity. We 
are not so much in danger from a temporary shortage 
of building materials and capital, as from the now 
familiar attitude of mind which makes a virtue of the 
second-rate, the temporary, the improvised, and the 
ad hoc control. Such an attitude of mind cannot 
survive the most casual acquaintance with this book 
of Le Corbusier’s. For him the temporary house is 
an emergency shelter pure and simple, not to be 
confused in any way with the vertical garden-city 
which must sooner or later arise. For him, architecture 
is the complete co-ordination of our resources, or it is 
nething. 

‘There is, perhaps, one mistake that may result from 
too wholehearted an acceptance of this point of view ; 
the mistake of omitting to recognize the speed of social 
and economic changes in the modern world. The 
objectives so brilliantly described by Le Corbusier 
will take time to be accepted by society as a whole, 
and still longer to be realized in terms of city recon- 
struction and new building. By that time the pattern 
of daily life may be as different from what it is to-day 
as post-war society is from pre-war. And it may be 
that some of the structural and spatial principles 
laid down in this book will continue to be valid, and 
that others will not. The finite town of to-morrow 
may be the dying town of the day after. 

Clive Entwhistle has preserved in his translation 
the genuine flavour of the original writing. The 
drawings, of course, speak for themselves. A few 


» textual obscurities remain, and an editorial mistake 


or two; but they are unimportant as compared with 
the main achievement of putting untranslatable 
French colloquialisms into another medium. For 
those who are despondent over the state of architecture, 
or cynical about the prospects before town planning, 
this tonic dose of astringent ideas on the function of 
towns has appeared at the right psychological moment. 


WILLIAM HOLFORD 


The Wisdom of Geddes 


PATRICK GEDDES IN INDIA. Edited by Jaqueline Tyrwhitt. 
Lund Humphries. 10s. 


HE indefatigable secretary of the Association for 
Planning and Regional Reconstruction, Miss 
Jaqueline Tyrwhitt, has made a notable con- 
tribution to planning literature in her latest production 
Patrick Geddes in India. Put in its historical per- 
spective by a readable introduction by Lewis Mumford, 


prefaced by H. V. Lanchester, illustrated by the 
eloquent photography of Anthony Denney and 
enlivened by a personal impression from Philip Board- 
man’s Biography, this selection from Geddes’ reports 
on eighteen Indian cities is likely to become a planning 
classic. 

Geddes is writing about India between 1915 and 
1919 and his remarks are addressed to durbars and 
maharajahs. But they have that universal quality 
common to the sayings of great men which lends them 
a more than local significance. So far from being 
confined to conditions obtaining in a far-off oriental 
state, Geddes’ words are equally applicable to us in 
our world to-day. The local colour of the Indian 
scene illumines but does not obscure the essential 
wisdom of his observations and gives them at times 
an almost Erewhonian appeal. 

Take, for example, Geddes’ doctrine of Conservative 
Surgery quoted from the Reports on the Towns in 
Madras Presidency in 1915. 

“In this town [Madura], as usual, it is proposed to 
drive a new gridiron of forty feet streets through a 
congested and insanitary area. Again, as usual, this 
dreary and conventional plan is quite unsparing to 
the old homes and to the neighbourhood life of the 
Ores. << 

“The method of Conservative Surgery, on the other 
hand, brings out different and encouraging results ; 
first it shows that the new streets prove not to be 
really required since, by simply enlarging the existing 
lanes, ample communications already exist ; secondly, 
that with the addition of some vacant lots and the 
removal of a few of the most dilapidated and insanitary 
houses, these lanes can be greatly improved and 
every house brought within reach of fresh air as well 
as material sanitation—a point on which the more 
pretentious method constantly fails, as is evident on 
every plan. The estimated cost of the engineer’s 
gridiron is, in this town, some 30,000 rupees, merely 
for the portion selected: as a start, whereas by Con- 
servative Surgery, the total expense for this typical 
area (including necessary outlays on roads and drains) 
is officially estimated at only 5,000 rupees—one-sixth 
of the preceding amount. The same method could, 
of course, be continued over the whole town and the 


30,000 rupees, originally voted as the first instalment © 


for gridiron clearance, would go a very long way 
towards accomplishing a reasonable plan for the whole 
area. 

“The policy of sweeping clearances should be 
recognised for what I believe it is; one of the most 
disastrous and pernicious blunders in the chequered 
history of sanitation.” 

These words, written more than a generation ago, 
might well be read by some of the “ carte-blanche 
engineers’ of to-day. But so should the other 
passages on sociology, tree planting, planning for 
health, and the many other subjects: which Geddes 
touches on in these reports. How wise, how right 
the great man was! 

W. E. TATTON BROWN 


The Local 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE ENGLISH PUBLIC HOUSE. 
By Basil Oliver. Faber & Faber. 25s. 


HE motor-car and the cinema arrived at about the 
same time: both have had a profound influence on 

the pub. Whether one is justified in calling it a 
renaissance I am not quite convinced ; a revolution, 
certainly. Many skilfully designed little buildings 
are shown in this book, among which the author’s 
are some of the best. His ideas seem to me sound and 
he has a proper regard for old buildings. Very wisely 
he does not show the best of old pubs, or even gin 
palaces: I suspect that he tells only his most intimate 
friends about these, lest they too suffer a painful 
te-birth, caused by too great an increase of popularity. 
I must admit that I behave in this curmudgeonly 
Way over pubs and rare wild flowers. Even so a real 
find in a London mews where I have spent many 
happy hours has been ravished this year, and a pub 
within a stone’s-throw of Regent Street, whose scrubbed 
bar-counter was so exquisitely white and silky that I 
used to go in for the sheer pleasure of sensing it with 
my finger-tips—even forgetting to order draught Bass— 
has gone over to black glass and chromium. Yes, 
black glass and chromium, Hell Gates’ own mixture ! 
I’m not sure that we have enough reverence to-day 
to build a fine church, or a real pub. Perhaps the pub 
is too individual a thing and, as Mr. Oliver says, it 
must be small and it depends so much on the character 
of the landlord. The system of surrendering licences 
and concentrating several little houses into ‘ palatial 
pubs ”—a contradiction in terms—has helped, we are 
told, to reduce drunkenness. Many amenities have 
been added, often for the benefit of women. No doubt 
the hygienic cellar is one of them. Any man would 
expect synthetic beer from such laboratories, and 
sigh for a glorious vaulted cob-webbed cellar, with a 


little stream running through it, such as exists at 
the George at Glastonbury. I believe Mr. Oliver is 
right ; modern cellars are often too dry to maintain a 
really equable temperature for beer or wine. It used 
to be said, “a streaming cellar for port.” 

I find the development of the pub by its plan as 
shown in this book so much more convincing than by 
its elevation. While the plan was on the drawing. 
board, architect and brewer spoke a common language. 
The brewer knew what he must have in lavatories, 
bar space, jug and bottle department and so on. The 
architect was anxious to plan so as to include all 
requirements economically. When the plan was 
settled there was an awkward pause. ‘‘ What style 
shall we build this one in ? ” said the brewer. ‘* We’ve 
got a Scottish Baronial, several neo-Georgian and more 
than a dozen Tudor ; our Modernist hasn’t caught on. 
What can we do? What about a Modern Antique ?” 
It is significant that so many pubs, after rebuilding, 
lose their name and local identity and become merged 
in a large and impersonal organization.. ‘‘ The Wood- 
man,” lettered by the local signwriter, becomes 
‘* Reffell’s Gold Medal Ale” in impeccable lettering. 
Is it possible, one wonders, to retain the flavour of 
John Willett’s bar at The Maypole or Tony Weller’s 
at the Markis Gran, Dorken, under chain-store 
principles when the “locals” are often ousted by 
char-a-banc loads of “‘ foreigners’? ? Yet there is no 
doubt at all that many brewers have taken a very 
live interest in their houses and have made a valiant 
effort to deal with a rapidly changing situation. I 
would have liked to see an illustration of one of the 
Flower’s pubs, so well handled by F. R. S. Yorke 
just before the war. The Drum Inn at Cockington 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens has not that haunting informality, 
that ‘ trace element ” of vulgarity which the meeting- 
place of all classes seems to need to keep it lusty. One 
feels that an old builder would have modelled his 
thatched roof into a sculptured form of flowing curves, 
like a whale’s back, using unwrought ash or withy 
poles. Remote control in the form of a drawing- 
board, even so very distinguished a drawing-board, 
gives one a roof of four-by-two rafters which looks as 
if it were meant for tiles. 

Home-made bread, jam, honey, butter, local cheese, 
home-brewed beer, local cider, pickled walnuts and 
onions. What a simple walker’s paradise it seems, 
yet how infinitely remote! What has the brave new 
world to offer us in place of these lost delights ? Pubs 
exist to serve customers ; surely the modern blandish- 
ments of packaging and display, which sometimes make 
the container seem more precious than the goods, 
should not be applied to them ? 

Hey, ho! Will someone take me to a pub ? 

GORDON RUSSELL 


SHORTER NOTICE 


GROSSBETRIEB UND KLEINBETRIEB. By Jiirgen Halle. 
Schaper, Hanover, 1946. 


This is a detailed and <oncise proposal for food produc- 
tion and land settlement policy in Germany, based on 
maintenance of soil fertility and highest return per acre 
of cultivated land. 

The author is a student of the school of agricultural 
planners whose last representative was Prof. Aereboe, 
an agricultural economist who died during the war. He 
builds before the reader’s eyes a very clearsystem of farming 
economy. Starting with the need for the maintenance of 
soil fertility as his premise and proceeding to define the 
number of livestock required in order to maintain that 
fertility, he goes on to elaborate proposals for the most 
effective use of the accumulated fertility and finds that 
such crops as potatoes and sugar beet yield the highest 
return from each acre of land put under cultivation. He 
balances the needs of the livestock against the requirements 
of these cash crops. Traction power, in terms of horses, 
oxen, cows even, and mechanized equipment, labour, and 
the even distribution of labour are all considered, and the 
variety of soil conditions and climatic factors are all expressed 
by some comparative constants. The result is a very 
detailed description of a number of set-ups, which emulate 
the aptness of the historically developed farming methods 
now still in use on most farms. Since conclusions can be 
drawn from such calculations about the smallest farms 
economically possible, and about the best size for a farm 
under a given set of circumstances, the book gives useful 
hints to those in charge of formulating a land settlement 


policy. 
Other Books Received 


OIL HEATING HANDBOOK. By H. A. Kunitz. Constable & Co. 2ls. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF STAGE LIGHTING. By Gillespie Williams. Pitman 
& Sons. 2ls. 

STYLE IN SCULPTURE. Edited by Leigh Ashton. Oxford University Press. 


4s. 6d. 
VISION IN MOTION. By L. Moholy-Nagy. Wittenborn, New York. 
FIFTY MODERN CHURCHES. The Incorporated Church Building Society. 


7s. 6d. 
OUR TREES AND WOODLANDS. By R. Gurney. The Medici Gallery. 
d 


8s. 6d. 

BRITISH SCULPTURE, 1944-1946. By Eric nipeten, John Tiranti. 6s. 
THE DIOCESE OF LEICESTER. By various authors. Edgar Backus. 2s. 6d. 
X-RAY THE CITY. By Ernest Fooks. Published for the Ministry of Post- 
War Reconstruction. Canberra. The Ruskin Press. 

HOW TO DRAW CHURCHES AND CATHEDRALS. By J. Frederick 
Adams. The Studio. 3s. 

THE THINGS WHICH ARE SEEN. By Trystan Edwards. John Tiranti. 
12s. 6d. 
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ANTHOLOGY 
Employing Mr. Repton 


“‘T wish you could see Compton,” said he ; “it is the most complete thing! I never saw 
a place so altered in my life. I told Smith I did not know where I was. The approach, now, 
is one of the finest things in the country: you see the house in the most surprising manner. I 
declare, when I got back to Sotherton yesterday, it looked like a prison—quite a dismal old prison.” 

“* Oh, for shame ! ” cried Mrs. Norris. ‘‘ A prison indeed ? Sotherton Court is the noblest 
old place in the world.” 

“ It wants improvement, ma’am, beyond anything. I never saw a place that wanted so much 
improvement in my life ; and it is so forlorn that I do not know what can be done with it.” 

“No wonder that Mr. Rushworth should think so at present,” said Mrs. Grant to Mrs. 
Norris, with a smile ; “‘ but depend upon it, Sotherton will have every improvement in time 
which his heart can desire.” 

“‘T must try to do something with it,”’ said Mr. Rushworth, “ but I do not know what. I 
hope I shall have some good friend to help me.” 

“Your best friend upon such an occasion,” said Miss Bertram calmly, 
Repton, I imagine.” 

“‘ That is what I was thinking of. As he has done so well by Smith, I think I had better 
have him at once. His terms are five guineas a day.” : 

“* Well, and if they were ten,” cried Mrs. Norris, “ I am sure you need not regard it. The 
expense need not be any impediment. If I were you, I should not think of the expense. I 
would have everything done in the best style... .” 

After a short interruption Mr. Rushworth began again. 
of all the country ; and it was a mere nothing before Repton took it in hand. 
have Repton.” 

“* Mr. Rushworth,” said Lady Bertram, “if I were you, I would have a very pretty shrubbery. 
One likes to get out into a shrubbery in fine weather.” 

Mr. Rushworth was eager to assure her ladyship of his acquiescence, and tried to make 
out something complimentary ; but, between his submission to her taste, and his having always 
intended the same himself, with the superadded objects of professing attention to the comfort 
of ladies in general, and of insinuating that there was one only whom he was anxious to please, 
he grew puzzled, and Edmund was glad to put an end to his speech by a proposal of wine. Mr. 
Rushworth, however, though not usually a great talker, had still more to say on the subject next 
his heart. “ Smith has not much above a hundred acres altogether in his grounds, which is little 
enough, and makes it more surprising that the place can have been so improved. Now, at Sother- 
ton we have a good seven hundred, without reckoning the water meadows ; so that I think, if 
so much could be done at Compton, we need not despair. There have been two or three fine old 
trees cut down, that grew too near the house, and it opens the prospect amazingly, which makes me 
think that Repton, or anybody of that sort, would certainly have the avenue at Sotherton down : 
the avenue that leads from the west front to the top of the hill, you know,” turning to Miss Bertram 
particularly as he spoke. But Miss Bertram thought it most becoming to reply— 

“The avenue ! Oh! I donot recollect it. I really know very little of Sotherton.” 

Fanny, who was sitting on the other side of Edmund, exactly opposite Miss Crawford, and 
who had been attentively listening, now looked at him, and said in a low voice— 

“Cut down an avenue! What a pity! Does it not make you think of Cowper? ‘ Ye 
fallen avenues, once more I mourn your fate unmerited ’.” 

He smiled as he answered, “‘ I am afraid the avenue stands a bad chance, Fanny.” 

** T should like to see Sotherton before it is cut down, to see the place as it is now, in its old 
state ; but I do not suppose I shall.” 

‘* Have you never been there ? No, you never can ; and, unluckily, it is out of distance for a 
ride. I wish we could contrive it.” 

“Oh ! it does not signify. Whenever I do see it, you will tell me how it has been altered.” 

** T collect,” said Miss Crawford, “‘ that Sotherton is an old place, and a place of some grandeur. 
In any particular style of building ? ” 

** The house was built in Elizabeth’s time, and is a large, regular, brick building ; heavy, 
but respectable-looking, and has many good rooms. It is ill placed. It stands in one of the 
lowest spots of the park ; in that respect, unfavourable for improvement. But the woods are 
fine, and there is a stream, which, I dare say, might be made a good deal of. Mr. Rushworth 
is quite right, I think, in meaning to give it a modern dress, and I have no doubt that it will be 
all done extremely well.” 

Miss Crawford listened with submission, and said to herself, ‘‘ He is a well-bred man ; he 
makes the best of it.” 

**T do not wish to influence Mr. Rushworth,” he continued ; “‘ but, had I a place to new- 
fashion, I should not put myself into the hands of an improver. I would rather have an inferior 
degree of beauty, of my own choice, and acquired progressively. I would rather abide by my 
own blunders than by his.” 

** You would know what you were about, of course ; but that would not suit me. I have no 
eye or ingenuity for such matters, but as they are before me ; and had I a place of my own in 
the country, I should be most thankful to any Mr. Repton who would undertake it, and give me 
as much beauty as he could for my money ; and I should never look at it till it was completed.” 


JANE AUSTEN (Mansfield Park, 1814). 


“would be Mr. 


“* Smith’s place is the admiration 
I think I shall 
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Russian Exhibition at R.I.B.A. 


The Society for Cultural Relations with 
the U.S.S.R. has brought an Exhibition of 
Soviet Architecture to this country. It will 
be shown at the R.I.B.A. from March 3 
to 20. The exhibition is in two sections ; 
the first deals with Moscow from the twelfth 
century until the present day, the second 
with the architecture, past and present, of 
the Soviet Republics. 


Institute of Contemporary Arts 
Britain’s equivalent of New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, the proposals for 
which were announced some months ago 
and which is to be called the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, has not yet come into 
being. But some preliminary activities 
are planned in order to raise funds and to 
interest potential members. Among these 
is an exhibition of painting and sculpture 
which promises to set an exceptionally 
high standard. It opens on February 9 
at the Academy Hall (beneath the Ac: ade my 
Cine ma, in Oxford Street) and is entitled 
* Forty Years of Modern Art.” The exhibi- 
tion has been compiled from _ private 
collections in England, and some of the 
leading collectors of modern painting and 
sculpture are lending important works. 
During the exhibition the Institute will 
sponsor several other enterprises which will 
introduce some of the other arts into the 
programme. These will include concerts, 
poetry readings and possibly film shows. 


James II for Trafalgar Square 


A temporary site for the statue of 
James II by Grinling Gibbons, which 
formerly stood in St. James’s Park at the 
back of the Admiralty, has been fixed upon. 

The Minister of Works has announced that 
it is to be erected on the National Gallery 
site. Mr. Key said he felt that, as the statue 
of James II was generally acknowledged 
to be one of the best of the London statues, 
it should be placed in a more central 
position than Chelsea Hospital (which had 
been suggested as the proper place for it). 
The matter would be reconsidered when the 
new Government offices in Whitehall were 
completed and the adjoining gardens laid 
out. When a more suitable site was found or 
became available, he would consult the 
Royal Fine Art Commission again. 


Three Design Weeks 


The Council of Industrial Design, in co- 
operation with the Federation of British 
Industries, the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce and with the support of the Civic 
Authorities, has now completed the pre- 
liminary plans for the three Design Weeks 
to be held in 1948 which form part of a 
series that will be held in the leading in- 
dustrial centres of the country. These will 
be held in Cardiff from April 12 to 17, in 
Manchester from June 21 to 26 and in 
Birmingham from October 11 to 16. It 
is hoped to hold Design Weeks in Bradford 
and other cities in 1949. 

The programmes for 1948 are based 
upon the experience gained from the Design 
Week held in Neweastle-upon-Tyne last 
July, and will include functions arranged 
for the general public, the distributive 
trades and for industry. The focal point 
will be an exhibition which is being designed 
by James Gardner, who was the Chief 
Designer of the “ Britain Can Make It” 
Exhibition. 

The programme for each of the Design 
Weeks will vary according to the character 
of the industrial region in which it is being 
held and the plan put forward by the 
Organising Committee set up in eac h city. 
These Committees will consist of repre- 
sentatives of the civic and educational 
authorities, industrial and commercial 
interests and voluntary organisations, in 
addition to the sponsors. 


A New Contemporary 

The first issue of a new architectural 
magazine, to which THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW is glad to give a salute of welcome, 
is to appear in March. 

Architectural Prospect is described as “a 
quarterly magazine designed to bring about 
a greater awareness of the importance of 
architecture as the vital influence that it is 
in all our lives, and the ultimate spiritual 
realities which are at the root of all our 
most urgent practical difficulties.” 

Each issue will be devoted to an analysis 
of one specific subject connected with 
architecture in its widest context. Subjects 








to be examined in the first few issues will 
include the arts, education and housing. 
The subscription rate is 14s. per annum, or 
3s. 6d. for single copies. Orders may be 


placed with The Editor, Architectural 
Prospect, 12, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 
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RESUMES 

For the convenience of its foreign 
readers THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
now contains synopses of its principal 
contents in French, German and Russian. 
Other languages are used when the con- 
tents of any particular issue are of special 
interest to those speaking them. 
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Page 39: Le modulor de Le Corbusier 
et Vidée générale de la juste mesure par 
Matila Ghyka. Le “ modulor” est une 
échelle linéaire, sous forme d’un métre a 
ruban, imaginé par Le Corbusier pour emploi 
dans architecture urbaine, dans l’aménage- 
ment des villes et dans l’architecture des 
ateliers. Les graduations de l’échelle sont 
basées sur la juste mesure, de facon qu’elles 


Sih AN SAM: 2 crete tetas es 


soient en rapport entre elles visuellement, 
ainsi que sont les caractéres de musique 
acoustiquement. Dans cet article se trouve 
un court exposé de Vidée générale de la 
juste mesure, avec des diagrammes expli- 
catoires montrant son principe et sa maniére 
d’agir. 

Page 43: Bureau de Poste du Chemin de 
Fer a Stockholm (Architecte, Lars-Erik 
Lallerstadt). Description illustrée. 

Page 45: Incinérateur de la Ville de 
Stockholm (Architecte, Holger Blom). Des- 
cription illustrée. 

Page 47: Les Cimetiéres de la Ville de 
New Orleans par C. J. Laughlin. Dans les 
cimetiéres de New Orleans E.U., il fallait 
avoir recours a l’enterrement a jour a 
cause du terrain marécageux. Bien qu’il 
n’y eut pas de carriéres dans le voisinage 
et que Vimportation de pierres fut trés 
couteuse, presque tout l’ouvrage en pierre de 
premier ordre & New Orleans se trouve 
dans les cimetiéres. La plupart des statues 
et de pierres tombales ne portent pas de 
signature; le meilleur ouvrage date de 
c. 1840 a c. 1875. En outre on a employé 
du fer forgé et du fer de fonte. Il est possible 
qu’un petit nombre des monuments aient 
été importés de ’Espagne et de la France 
au début, plus tard les fonderies de Phila- 
delphia et de New Orleans ont fourni des 
monuments en fer, mais. le caractére 
actuel des dessins dépend jusqu’ a un 
certain degré du gotit et de Vidée des 
patrons. 

Page 53: Humphry Repton : un Florilége 
par Nikolaus Pevsner. Repton (1752-1818) est 
un des derniers des architectes de la grande 
tradition anglaise de jardins paysagers du 
18me siécle et du commencement du 19me. 
A la fin de 1816 il avait remodelé plus que 
400 sites paysagers. Dans ses écritures il 
parait étre aussi radicale que ses confréres 
Uvedale Price et Payne Knight, mais tandis 
que ses messieurs étaient en vérité des 
révolutionnaires, lui, Repton était un 


homme qui pouvait s’accomoder et qui 
n’oubliait jamais ni sa pratique ni ses 
clients. Ceux-ci étaient des amateurs 
riches, tandis-que lui était un jardinier 
qui avait imaginé le titre ‘ jardinier 
paysager ”’ pour lui-méme et pour établir 
son rang. Dans son développement, il est 
singulier que Repton changeait le jardinage 
a un service d’ameublement, tandis-que les 
peintres embrassaient la nature. Le jardin 
de la bourgeoisie perd sa largeur romantique 
et devient un appanage fantastique de la 
maison. 

Page 60: Maison a Brentwood, Californie 
(Architecte, R. J. Neutra). 

Page 63: Sir Robert Taylor, sculpteur par 
Katharine A. Esdaile. Sir Robert Taylor est 
mieux connu comme architecte, qui aban- 
donna la sculpture au commencement 
de sa carriére. Dans cet article Madame 
Esdaile donne une liste de dix monuments 
tombales portant sa signature. En outre 
elle annonce la découverte, dans sa grande 
création, le Taylorian Institute & Oxford, 
d’une note dans le catalogue se rapportant 
a deux grandes volumes contenant ses 
dessins monumentaux. Malheureusement 
on n’a retrouvé qu’ une volume jusqu’ici, 
laquelle contient presque 50 dessins, dont 
quel’quesunes sont inscrits. Ainsi on peut 
aggrandir la liste de ses monuments in- 
contestables jusqu’éa 19, auxquels on peut 
ajouter plusieurs attributions. Sir Robert 
Taylor était influencé par son maitre Henry 
Cheere, par Daniel Marot, et par Louis- 
Francois Roubiliac. 

Page 67: Une Réversion par les Fréres 
Potter par Christopher Tunnard. Presque 
tous les colléges américains possédent des 
monuments accusant les traits gothiques du 
19me siécle. Le Nott-Potter Memorial 
dans le Union College, Schenectady, 
étude aprés le Baptistére de Pisa, par 
le frére ainé Edward Tuckerman, n’était 
qu’ une partie d’une idée plus grande, et s’il 
avait été achevée, aurait radicalement 
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changé le projet du Collége (dont Varchi- 
tecture et les jardins paysagers furent 
décrits par le méme auteur dans LE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW, de février 1947). 
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Seite 39 : Le Corbusier’s Modulor und der 
Goldene Schnitt von Matila Ghyka. Der 
Modulor ist ein Baumass von Le Corbusier 
fiir Architekten Stadtebauer und industrielle 
Zeichner ersonnen. Der Goldene Schnitt 
bildet die Basis der Massbezeichnungen, 
sie sind in gleichem Masse fiir das Auge mit 
einander verbunden wie eine musikalische 
Tonfolge eine Einheit fiir das Ohr bildet. 
Ein Diagramm veranschaulicht das Prinzip 
und den Arbeitsvorgang des Modulor. 

Seite 43 : Eisenbahn-Postgebdude in Stock- 


holm, Architekt Lars-Erik  Lallerstadt. 
Beschrieben und _illustriert. 
Seite 45: Krematorium in Stockholm, 


Architekt Holger Blom. 
illustriert. 

Seite 47: Die Friedhdfe von New Orleans. 
von C. J. Laughlin. Infolge des sumpfigen 
Bodens von New Orleans, U.S.A., mussten 
Graber nicht unter sondern iiber dem 
Erdboden angelegt werden. Obgleich es 
keine Steinbriiche in der Nahe gab und 
der Import von Steinen teuer war, befinden 
sich fast alle guten Steindenkmiler in New 
Orleans auf Friedhéfen. Die meisten Statuen 
und Grabsteine tragen keinen Kiinstler- 
namen; die Bliitezeit der Plastik in New 
Orleans war zwischen 1840 und_ 1875. 
Ausser Stein wurde auch Schmiede—und 


Beschrieben und 


Gusseisen als Material verwendet. Zu 
Beginn mag ein geringer Bruchteil aus 


Spanien und Frankreich eingefiihrt worden 
sein, spoaiter haben die Giessereien in 
Philadelphia und New Orleans den Bedarf 
gedeckt. Trotzdem ist der Charakter der 
Entwiirfe bis zu einem gewissen Grade 
vom Geschmack der Besteller bestimmt. 


[continued on page 72 
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Much poor workmanship can be covered with a 
. and the purchaser is none the 
wiser—for a few months! 
pride ourselves on the high-grade finish of our products, but it is no camouflage for poor workmanship. 

From the initial stages of fabrication to the final assembly, every operation is performed with 
the same care and attention. It matters not whether the result will be seen—the job must be 


good through and through to satisfy B. N. E. standards. 








We at British National 
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DESIGN AND PLANNING 


Our designs and plans for the stores and showrooms of the future 
will involve much that is new: new principles of construction, 
new materials, new effects —all based on constant research work 
supported by years of experience. 


CRAFTSMEN IN WOOD AND METAL 


GEORGE PARNALL 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
* VEOPFORD SQUARE. LONDON, W.C.). 
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Seite 58: Humphry Repton. Ausziige aus 
seinen Schriften von Nikolaus Pevsner. 
Repton (1752-1818) steht am Ende der 
grossen englischen Landschaftstradition des 
18. und am Anfang der Gartenanlagen 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Bis 1816 hat er 
mehr als 400 Gartenanlagen neugestaltet. 
In seinen Schriften ist er ebenso radikal 
wie seine Zeitgenossen Uvedale Price und 
Payne Knight, aber wahrend sie wohl- 
habende Dilettanten waren, war er ein 
Mann der Praxis, der auf seine Kunden 
Riicksicht zu nehmen hatte. Der Ausdruck 
Landschaftsgartner stammt von ihm, um 
seine Tatigkeit zu umreissen. Wahrend die 
Landschaftsmalerei in ein innigeres Ver- 
haltnis zur Natur trat, passten sich seine 
Gartenanlagen immer mehr dem Hause an. 
Der Garten der Mittelklasse verlor seine 
romantischen Umfang und wurde als 
Fortsetzung des Hauses ausgestaltet. 

Seiie 60 : Haus in Brentwood, Kalifornien, 
Architekt Richard J. Neutra. Beschrieben 
und illustriert. 

Seite 63: Sir Robert Taylor als Bildhauer 
von Katharine A. Esdaile. Sir Robert 
Taylor ist in der Hauptsache als Architekt 
bekannt, der Plastik schon in seiner Jugend 
aufgegeben hat. Frau Esdaile weist in 
ihrem Aufsatz zehn Grabdenkmaier von 
ihm nach. Ausserdem verweist sie auf 
eine Notiz im Katalog seiner grossen 
Stiftung, dem Taylor Institut in Oxford, 
in der zwei umfangreiche Bande mit seinen 
Zeichnungen aufgefiihrt sind. Leider wurde 
bisher nur einer dieser Bande gefunden. Er 
enthalt beinahe fiinfzig Denkmalsentwiirfe, 
verschiedene darunter sind voll bezeichnet. 
Damit ist die Zahl seiner gesicherten 
Denkmialer auf neunzehn gestiegen, abgese- 
hen von verschiedenen Zuschreibungen. Sir 
Robert Taylor war von seinem Lehrer 
Henry Cheere, von Daniel Marot und von 
Louis Francois Roubiliac beeinflusst. 


Seite 67: Das Nott-Potter Denkmal von 
Christopher Tunnard. Beinahe alle amerikan- 
ischen Universitéten besitzen Denkmaler 
des 19. Jahrhunderts im gotischen Stil. Das 
Nott-Potter Denkmal im Union College in 
Schenectady, vom Baptisterium in Pisa 
stark beeinflusst, eine Arbeit von Edward 
Tuckerman Potter, ist der Teil eines sehr 
viel grésseren Planes. Wenn dieser Plan 
ausgefiihrt worden ware, so hatte er die 
Gesamtanlage vollkommen  umgestaltet. 
(Der gleiche Verfasser hat in der Februar 
Nummer 1947 DER ARCHITECTURAL REViEW 
iiber das ganze Gebaude geschrieben). 
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Crp. 39. _MATIVLIA THRA. 30JI0TAA 
TIPOTOPHHA HW .MOTYJIOP* JIE KOP- 
BIO3bE. 

,Mogyaop* mpexcTaBaser co601 mMaciitad B 
opme eHTH, JeueHHA KOTOporO OTBeYAlOT 
soxotoii. Tponopuun, T.e., cooTHomennio 
TOHOB MY3bHIKaqbHOli raMMbl. IIpu6op stot 
6nia upupyman Jie Kop6wsbe aaa apxutek- 
TOPOB, I1laHHPOBLIHKOB TOpOFOB MH XyTOxKHH- 
KOB-OPOPMHUPOBLIMKaX MALYCTpHaIbHBLX H3- 
yeanii. B nacrosmeii cratbe jaetca obmee 
nonatTne 0 dono0Toit Tponopuun u usiaraercs 
UPHAM H MeTOAb IpHMeHenisa ,,Mozyaopa“. 


Crp. 43. IWJWTOCTPITPOBAHHOE OTH- 
CAHIE #KEJE3HO-JOPOKHON T0U- 
TOBOH KOHTOPbI B CTOKTOJIbME 
(Apxutextop: Jlape-Opnk Jlanaeperazr). 

Crp. 45. WJLTKOCTPITPOBAHHOE OIIIl- 
CAHIIE CTOKTO.IBMCKOM MYCOPO- 
COMMPATEIBHOM CTAHIMM (Apxi- 
tektop: Xoarep Baom). 

‘tp. 47. _ C. JK. JIOJITH. RKeTATTBIMMITA 
HOBOTO OPJIEAHA (CAIII). 

B Hosom Opiateane, BeaexeTBHe Gor0THCTOCTI 

HOW, MPHXOANTeA MpOH3BOAUTh Norpebenne 

Haj HOBePXHOCTHIO 3eM.II 10 0C0O0-BbIPadoratt- 


( 


HOMY JIA OTHX yeroBHit.MeTozy. Kamenouo- 

MeHb 110 COceCTBY DTOFO Topoza HET, 1 KaMeHB 

MpHXOFNTCA MPUBOSHTL Usfaieka NO Joporoii 

neHe. Ha kuay6uljax cocpezoToyena mourn 

Bex XOpomlian paboTa 10 KaMHW, KOTOpyio 

MO*KHO HaiiTH B Hopom Opaeane. Boapnumu- 

CTBO CTaTYH H Haj{rpoOubIX KaMuHeii He To_UN- 

cano. Jlyaume padoTH oTHOCATCA BpHOansit- 

TeibHO kK 1840-1875 rr. Jlaa nagrpodnptx 

coopy2KenHii, KpOMe KaMHA, HCMONb30BaHO ene 

KoBaHHoe *Keuez0 HM YyryHHOe auTbe. Bos- 

MO7KHO, YTO B HaYaJIbHbI NepHoy yacTb 13;{eaHii 

M3 9TOrO MaTepHadta BBOBHIOCE n3 Henannn 1 

Mpaninn; B Ouee NO3qHHe BpeMeHa UX CTA 

NpoOu3sBoOAMTh B IHTeiHBLX MacTepcKHX Ousa- 

qeabpun u B kysHuyax Hoporo Opaeana. Bo 

BCAKOM Clyyae, XapakTep HaATpoouLix coopy- 

*KeHMit CIIbHO SaBlced OT BKYCOB H MpH4yy 

3aKa34lKOB. 

Crp.53. HITKOJIAM MEB3HEP. XAMOPII 
PEIITOH (Autosorna). 
Penton (1752-1818) crout y 

BeIHKOH §=anOXH anraniickoro § aangmadta 

XVIII-ro Beka m y Hayada anraniicKoro 

Xyfox#KecTBeHHOrO cajoBoycTBa XIX-ro Beka. 

hk 1816-my roxy on yake yenea nepeycTpouTs 

cBbule YeTHpexcoT yyacTkoB. Ecan cygnts 

TOJbKO 10 eTO IMCaHHAM, TO CFO MO*KHO C4eCT 

CTONb We paqUKaIbHbIM, CKONb Oban ero 

coppemennukn IOsexoiia Ipaiie n Moin Haiir. 

Oquako Meaky HAM 1 OTICMH HocaeqHiMit Oba 

sHauitedbuad pasnnia: ITpatie 1 Haiir Osan 

peBooMMonepaMi, B TO BpeMa Kak Penton 

OL YeIOBeKOM KOMIpPOMHcca, HuKOorya He 

2a0bBaBUIM CBoeil MpakTHKH WH CBOHX KeH- 

TOoB. Onn Ob OoraThimMa Wo0dNTeIAMH, On 

we Ob MpoeccHOnarbubiM cayoBoyoM, mpit- 

]YMaBIIMM 3Banle XyAOxKecTBeHHOrO CajOBOAA 

(,,1anyuadpTHoro cajyoBpoya“) 1A Toro, 4robb 

YeTaHoBuTb cBoii cratye. B mponecce passu- 

THA CTO eATCAbHOCTH JOGOMLITHO TO, YTO B TOT 

cambili HepHol, Kora sKUBOTNICh MpuAMata 

TAK OANBKO K cepaly Mpupozy, ou odpatus 

caqoBozcTBO kak Obl B OTJeI MeOeaHpoBKH. 

¥ cpeanero kaacca ca TepseT CBO poMaHTH- 
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yeckyl0 MHpOTy cTanoBliTea TpPH4V1HBLIM q 


TipuyaTKOM K JOMy._ 


Crp. 60. TW1JTIOCTPIPOBAHHOE OTII- 
CAHME JIOMA B BPEHTBYJI’E, KAJI- 
@MOPHHH (Apxutertop: Puyapq Jix. 
Hiorpa). —_ 


Crp. 63. KAT’OPMWH A. SCO. Cop 
POBEPT TOMIOP KAK CRYJIBITOP, 
Cop Podepr Taiinop 6ombme Beero HaBecT>H 

kak aPXHTeKTOP, XOTA HM 3aHHMaBUIniicA KOra- 

TO CKYAIbNTYpoOli, HO OcTAaBHBIIHi ee Ha CaMmvii 

panneli craqum cBoeit padots. Asrop mpi 

BOMMIT, OHAKO, CHUCOK JecATH MaMATHIIKOE ¢ 

ero NOAINCL IH OTMeYaeT TOT MaKT, 4YTO B IM 

we OCHOBANHOM 3HaMenuToM § Toiizo0poBcKeM 

Ifnetutyte B Oxedhopye umeetca sannuch B 

kaTadore, OTHOCAIaaca K JByM OoubmiiM 

ToMaM ero picyHkos. K comanenmo, moia 

NTO Y1a10Cb HaiiTH TOALKO OAUH TOM, Cozepara- 

muni cBbiie 50-1 MpoekTOB NaMATHHKOB, iia 

HeKOTOPHX H3 KOTOPLIX MMelWTCH HaqHcir, 

Ha ocnopanun oatoro Matepwana yyanocn 

BISICHHTb, YO HO Hpoektam Cap Podepr’a 

64110 1cnoaHeHO He MeHee 19-H TaMATHUKON, 

K KOTOPHIM MOAHO ObIIO Ob MpudaBnTs ee 

H€CKOIbKO, KOTOpble eMY TpPHMNCHBaWTes. 

Ha paéotry Cop Podepr’a nMean Bansanne ero 

yunters Tenpn Unnp, Jjanneap Mapo 1 

elyn @pancya Pyéuapsar. 

Crp. 67. XPIICTOMOP TYHHAP. OTRJIO- 
HEHE BPATbBEB IIOTTEP. 

Ilorin BO BeeX aMePHKAHCKHX Kose qAAX 
UMelWTCH MaMATHUKH POTHYeCKOTO BOspoOAe- 
una XIX-ro Beka. Ecan On namsaTHnk 
Hort-Ilorrep’a Bs JOnnon HKonaepx’e p 
Crenextogu, CAIII, nocrpoenspitt 10 o6pasiy 
KpecTHIbHOro Upuyera B TInse, no mpoerre 
cTapulero 13 SpaTbes, Oy’apy Takepman’y 
Ilorrep’a, 3aMeyaTeJbHblii 10 LIMpoOTe 3aMBICaa, 
Ob 3aKOHYeH, TO OH paqHAKaIbHO 13MeHHT 
ObI Bech IaH 9TOrO KoWIeKa. Bouee pannaa 
apXUTeKTypa KoTIeKA MW OKpyKawMii ero 
TanMapT Ob ONNCAHb! B CTATbe TOTO xe 
aBTopa B BbillyckKe 3a deppadb 1947 r. 





with the wisdom of the old: that 
is the prevailing quality of the King 
organisation, and it is reflected in 


all their products. 


An alert and 


sensitive eye, and ear, for the new 
materials, and the latest processes, 
is part of the secret of King 
efficiency. As for new methods of 
application, King does not wait for 
these: it creates them. 


TECALEMIT GREASE SYSTEM 


HIGH PRESSURE LUBRICATION 


Other features: Ball or 
Roller Bearings, King Alloy 
Rolled Steel Section, 
Correct Trolley Clearance, 
Flat Treads, Domed Top, 
Anti-rust Finish. 
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slilng DOOR GEAR 


A door that runs on King Sliding Door Gear is a gliding example of perfect smooth running. Long years 


of careful study and experience have helped to place King Door Gear in the foremost position. 
make possesses all the valuable features which are incorporated in the King Product. 


No other 


For ease of operation, neat appearance, engineering excellence and long life, specify King Sliding Door Gear. 
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